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New hands — and new problems — for management as the nation's women join the war production line, 


ISHED BY THE MeGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPS 


One run can win a ball game— 


One shell can win a battle 


| say battles are decided by 
small margins—by which side has the slight 
extra edge of the one more shell when it’s 
needed, the one added plane or tank, ship 
or gun. When it’s needed. The battle in the 
South Pacific today can’t be won with the 


shell that’s going to be finished tomorrow. 


America has lost too many battles in this 
war — always because that extra piece of 
equipment was still on somebody’s machine 
here .. . your machine? Fighting men know 


the whole war can be lost that same way. 


Next time you’re tempted to take it easy, 
to knock off a few minutes early, stop and 
think—that part or piece you could have 
made is going to be late — late enough to 


lose a battle and waste American lives. 


WARNER 
SWASEY 


Turret Lathes 


You Can Do 1T FASTER. BETTER. FOR LESS.. 
WITH A WARNER & SWASEY 
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WHAT THE WASHINGTON NEWS MEANS TO MANAGEMENT 


Materials Squeeze 


William L. Batt’s retirement from 
the directorship of the War Production 
Board’s Raw Materials Division is an- 
other sign of that “second great crisis” 
in munitions production signaled in 
these pages last February—“‘the discov- 
ery that the supply of materials and men 
gts definite limits to our production, 
even of arms” (BW —Feb.2’42,p5). 

More significant than his retirement 
from this job is the fact that he is to 
concentrate on his work as chairman 
of WPB’s Requirements Committee 
and as American representative on sev- 
eral United Nations raw materials 
boards. 

These are agencies concerned with 

the task of divvying up the limited 
supply of materials and the immediate 
emphasis must now be put on that 
rather than on increasing the supply. 
This fact stands out above all the talk 
of New Dealers who may now have 
their way in trying extreme methods of 
squeezing out more raw materials, and 
above charges that hard-working Bill 
Batt failed to raise his staff from the old 
OPM to the new WPB level of think- 
ing and action. 
e Plant Jam—WPB’s Raw Materials Di- 
vision is now re-examining the question 
of how far materials now short can be 
diverted to the production of more ma- 
terials—for instance how much steel 
can be diverted to building new steel 
mills. All proposed plants which have 
not yet received project ratings are be- 
ing held up pending completion of this 
study, and plants already rated are be- 
ing denied higher ratings. 


No More Babies 


If you have a baby as a result of Busi- 
ness Week’s Apr. 11 assurance that any 
child is recognized by the draft as a de- 
pendent, we're sorry. The Selective Sery- 
ice has changed its mind. 

New policy is not to recognize as a 
dependent a child resulting from a mar- 
nage contracted (1) after ey 8, 1941, 
or (2) before Dec. 8 but at a time when 
the father had reason to believe his in- 
duction was imminent. 


New Labor Arbitrator 


Paul McNutt’s new War Manpower 
Commission is supposed to confine itself 
to labor supply questions, leaving labor 
relations to the National War Labor 
Board. But there are signs that, at the 
local level, WMC can’t keep its hands 
off. Employers are now being encour- 
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aged to draw their men from the United 
States Employment Service, one of 
McNutt’s units; this may soon be 
compulsory. 

e Into Union Contracts—In requisition- 
ing men from USES, employers can 
specify union members if they are oper- 
ating union shops. This puts the Em- 
ployment Service in constant contact 
with the unions—and here’s something 
to watch. In several areas, arrangements 
have evolved which amount to contracts 
on wages and working conditions, set- 
ting the terms which employers must 
meet to get union men from USES. 
Moreover, when men furnished by 
USES get into a dispute, the Service 
feels an inclination to straighten it out. 
e Trend—Put all this together and you 
have got another example of the gov- 
ernment’s recent tendency—as in the 
shipbuilding and construction stabiliza- 
tion schemes—to inject itself into col- 
lective bargaining as a virtual partici- 
pant. 


Postwar Autos 


Auto Rationer Rolf Nugent has met a 
cool reception for his personal and un- 
official proposal that auto dealers start 
collecting payments now on new auto- 
mobiles to be delivered after the war— 
with such purchasers getting first call 
on the first cars produced. 

Auto dealers doubt they could sell 

cars on any such vague scheme, espe- 
cially with the horrible example of Ger- 
many’s Volkswagen fiasco (a similar 
plan for prepayment on promised cars). 
Manufacturers shuddered at the spot 
such a scheme would put them in if 
delivery day arrived in the middle of an 
inflation. 
@A Bond Angle—But the suggestion 
did produce an alternative proposal: 
With the public crazy to buy leftover 
jeeps after the war, why not stimulate 
bond sales with an announcement that 
such leftovers would be handed over 
only to redeem war bonds? 


Invitation to Trouble 


Many insiders at WPB and OPA 


have their fingers crossed. They fear 
that the present division of authority 
between the two agencies will aggravate 
any disagreement that may arise on 
policies for controlling the war econ- 
omy. So far, Nelson and Henderson 
have seen eye to eye, in the main, but 
any breach between their organizations 
probably would render intolerable a set- 
up in which Henderson derives his 
power partly from Nelson (on ration- 


ing) and partly direct from the White 
House (on price control). 
@ Safety First—As might be expected 
under the circumstances, an internal 
movement is on foot within WPB to 
absorb OPA. This is plausibly proposed 
as a means of forestalling any occasion 
for a break between the two men. 
Whether or not such a merger will 
materialize is purely speculative. It’s 
just something to keep in mind. 


“Wage Stabilization” 


Net of the wage-stabilization situa 

tion today is that F'.D.R. has passed the 
buck and that nobody has it—and that 
he unquestionably would be pleased if 
the War Labor Board picked it up and 
tried to follow the spirit of his oratory 
since it can’t observe the letter of any 
instructions from him. If he can do 
that, Chairman Davis is being wasted 
in a nonpolitical post. 
e Forthright Leon—Leon Henderson's 
reaction to the situation can be guessed 
from the fact that, though he backed 
down later, presumably under presiden 
tial pressure, he did definitely recom 
mend statutory limits on wages before 
a closed session of the House Ways and 
Means Committee. 


Labor Board Shift 


One thing to watch is the effect of 
the President’s anti-inflation program on 
the thinking of the public members of 
the War Labor Board. Before the 
Roosevelt message, they considered their 
function judicial—to weigh evidence, 
mete out justice, dispense wage increases 
on the basis of equity. There's evidence 
that they are now going to consider 
themselves instruments for carrying out 
the anti-inflation program, bulwarks 
against wage spiraling. 

In practical terms, this would mean 
that they had become administrative 
rather than judicial agents of the gov 
ernment, committed to opposing wage 
increases on principle and deviating from 
that principle only when the exigencies 
of a case before them made it necessary. 


Back to Hillman? 


Among the questions left unanswered 
by the President’s “wage indirective”’ 
was who can do what about a voluntary 
wage increase offered by an employer 
either as a means of labor raiding or to 
stave off demands for the closed shop 
or union protection. NWLB has no 
handle by which to get hold of an in 
crease that isn’t part of a labor dispute 
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Picturesque are the winding roads that 
follow the old cow paths, but today the 
good old accepted ways are just not 
good enough. 

You’re looking for short cuts not de- 
tours, new ideas not backslaps ... ways 
to step up production, train green men, 
make machines produce. These are the 


SHEL 


very problems Shell men have already 
licked for many manufacturers. For ex- 
ample: In one plant Shell’s improved meth- 
ods of balanced lubrication practically 
doubled the life of their gear hobs. 

That’s the kind of new ideas you’re 
looking for these days! Let’s talk it 
over. Call in the Shell man now! 


lwousTRiAl LUBRICANTS 
¥ ¥ HH ¥ 
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McNutt’s War Manpower Commission 
might find one as part of a labor 
riority system. 

¢ Hillman Idea Back?—Best hope may 
ill lie in Sidney Hillman’s old scheme 
for stabilization through government- 
conducted collective-bargaining agree- 
ments by employers and employees of 
whole industries. Hillman made these 
effective in shipbuilding and construc- 
tion, was stymied in the aircraft indus- 
try and never got any further. Look for 
a new push on this project. 


Farm Ambassador 


Don’t overlook the appointment of 
an Agricultural Attaché at the British 
Embassy in Washington. 

Creation of the post (brand-new to 
the British diplomatic service) indicates 
that our ally is getting set to cooperate 
importantly in the programs for close 
postwar collaboration between the 
world’s great exporters and importers of 
farm products. 

It's the postwar angle that makes the 
appointment of Prof. J. A. Scott-Wat- 
son especially significant. One of Brit- 
ain's outstanding authorities on rural 
economics, he has studied at Iowa State 
College, traveled extensively in rural 
America, and was a friend of “Old 
Henry” Wallace, father of the Vice- 
President. 


Rubber from Grain 


Senator Gillette’s vociferous subcom- 
mittee on the synthetic rubber program 
is getting action. Arthur Newhall, 
\WPB’s rubber coordinator, has now 
endorsed its demand for expansion of 
the program to include production of 
butadiene from grain alcohol. He’s rec- 
ommending this to Donald Nelson and 
the RFC. 

Meantime, the RFC has tossed the 
ball to the Union Carbide & Carbon 
Co., by contracting for 80,000 tons of 
butadiene from grain alcohol. Union 
Carbide’s process apparently is similar 
to that submitted several months ago— 
without result—by Waclaw Szukiewicz, 
a Polish inventor backed by Leon Hen- 
derson and the Publicker Commercial 
Alcohol Co. 


Specialists Mark Time 


The Army Specialist Corps isn’t pan- 
ning out. Secretary Stimson’s proposal 
for a crew of semi-civilians wearing off- 
cers’ uniforms but with no definite rank 
brought in a flood of applications, but 
Ordnance and other branches were cool. 

Idea was to set up a pool of men with 
administrative and executive experience 
who would be requisitioned as needed 
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for housekeeping assignments with the 
various Army branches. 

@ No Demand—As it turns out, the req- 
uisitions aren’t coming through. The 
branches prefer to commission the men 
they want. They know what a major is 
and how to treat him, aren’t sure about 
a specialist. 

But as the supply of healthy and avail- 
able men past military age runs out, the 
corps may assume more importance. It 
can be used to bring in men barred from 
commissions by physical or other tech- 
nical disqualifications. 

e No Youngsters—Army is standing firm 
on its rule that no one under 30 may be 
commissioned except out of the ranks. 


Lumber Embargo 


Count the 60-day embargo on lumber 
purchases by distributors as an early ef- 
fort by WPB to clear the way for a huge 
buying program by the Army. Sawmills 
and loggers are getting a call to step up 
production to the maximum in prepara- 
tion. 

Distributors’ stocks are believed sufh- 
cient to take care of civilian demand for 
the two-month period. Army will con- 
centrate its purchases on the mills. 


Ship Purge 


Look for drastic overhaul of Maritime 
Commission and War Shipping Admin- 
istration. Object: Speed and more speed 
in ship construction. 

A worried F.D.R. is considering a re- 

organization plan drafted in the Budget 
Bureau. This would combine the WSA 
and the commission, into a new organ- 
ization along the lines of the War Pro- 
duction Board. All shipbuilding func- 
tions would be placed under a single ad- 
ministrator who would also be chairman 
of an advisory board. Navy would be 
given a big voice on this board. 
@ Beached—Admiral Land would be re- 
placed. By whom is the question. 
Washington corridors echo the names 
of Joseph Kennedy, Herbert Lehman, 
Henry Kaiser. 


Stamp Plan Strategy 
Department of Agriculture is hard put 


to save the food stamp plan for dis- . 


tributing surplus food to low-income 
families. When the word “rationing” 
is on every tongue and relief rolls are 
rapidly dwindling, it’s rather hard to 
explain that here and there it’s still nec- 
essary to move seasonable surpluses and 
that the stamp plan, backed by store- 
wide promotion, is still an effective 
means of doing it. 

This week the Agricultural Marketing 
Administration called in producers and 


food trade representatives to plug a 
“food conservation” program intended 
to make the plan set well with Congress 
and the public. 


Furniture Wanted 


There’s a chance that the National 
Housing Agency may have to start buy 
ing furniture for its war houses. About 
65% of the tenants moving in don't 
own a stick of furniture. With incomes 
mostly in the $1,800-$2,000 level, they 
find it tough to buy, particularly since 
the Federal Reserve started cracking 
down on time payments. 

Most of them would like to rent 
household goods but the supply avail 
able on this basis is obviously limited. 


Mining Bloc Hits Back 


Pressure of the powerful bloc of Sen- 
ators from the gold-and-silver mining 
states of the West has forced the War 
Production Board to back down on a 
priority ruling. 

This ruling held that no mine pro 

ducing more than 30%, dollar value, 
of the precious metals could call for 
blanket priority assistance. Mines 
whose copper, lead, and zinc byproducts 
didn’t add up to 70% of the value of 
their gold and silver feared forced shut 
downs, raised a clamor. 
@ Surrender—WPB first granted excep- 
tions for mines whose base-metal output 
was large enough to be important. ‘The 
clamor continued, and now WPB is let 
ting the gold and silver boys back in. 


Better, But Not Perfect 


Take a grain of salt with the sugar 
coming in from Hawaii. It’s heartening 
to hear that the island shipped 108,066 
tons of raw sugar to the United States 
in April, topping the 90,536 for the 
entire preceding three months. But 
Hawaii’s normal shipments to the main 
land run from 900,000 to 1,000,000 
tons a year, can hardly be expected to 
top these figures even if the April rate 
is maintained. 

And even 1,000,000 tons wouldn't 
make up the deficit of nearly a million 
tons ordinarily received from the Philip- 
pines, or provide anything extra for 
our allies who can no longer get their 
customary supplies from the Far East 


Frozen Seamen 


One place where wage stabilization 
is working is on the sea. Wages and 
working conditions for practically the 
entire American merchant marine are 
frozen by an agreement between the 
War Shipping Administration and the 
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The simplicity of design in Willson 
industrial Safety Devices assures 
definite maintenance economies. 


There ore over 300 Willson Industrial Goggles sy 
and Respirators for every industrial hazard. 


Consult your local Willson Representative or oye 
write direct. 


GOGGLES * RESPIRATORS + GAS MASKS + HELMETS 


PRODUCTS’) INCORPORATED 
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A.F.L. and C.1.O. sea-going unions on 
both coast and the Gulf. 

When WSA took over substantially 
all ships last month on “bare boat” 
charters, the crews found themselves 
suddenly government employees, with 
their former employers merely agents of 
WSA. Negotiations arrived at an agree- 
ment by which the conditions alres idy 
in effect as a result of collective bargain- 
ing “will remain in effect for the dura- 
tion of the war unless modified by 
mutual agreement” between WSA and 
the unions. 


Prison Goods for War 


Prison-made goods are now legally 
transportable in interstate commerce if 
intended for war use of the United 
States or the United Nations under 
lend-lease. Restrictions on prison com- 
petition with industry imposed by laws 
passed in 1930, 1934, and 1940 have 
been circuited by ruling of Attorney 
General Biddle. ‘This makes available 
for war work the labor of about 125,000 
prisoners and machines worth some 


$50,000,000. 


Food Control? 


Secretary Wickard and his cohorts 
are confident that the President will set 
up a War Food Administration in the 
Department of Agriculture. All F.D.R. 
has to do is to sign an executive order 
that has been put on his desk. But that 
doesn’t mean he’ll take his pen in hand. 
He may compromise by appointing a 
coordinate group representing WPB, 
OPA, Agriculture, and other agencies 
which have a finger in the pie. 


Moderately Colossal 


You can’t build a new store without 
special authorization, says WPB’s dras- 
tic construction order, but a reasonable 
facsimile is O.K. 

Although Order L-41 exempts com- 
mercial structures only if their total cost 
is under $5,000, movie producers have 
been authorized to build sets without 
limit, provided only that they don’t use 
more than $5,000 of newly-purchased 
material per picture. 


Strike Report 


Current strike figures aren’t likely to 
revive Congress’ interest in restrictive la- 
bor legislation. Man-days lost in war in- 
dustries in April strikes totaled 173,500. 
That's 6,200 over March, but the figure 
for April, 1941, was 1,031,000. 

For the period since the industry- 


| labor no-strike, no-lockout pledge of late 


December, the War Labor Board esti- 


now 


mates that labor disputes hay 
loss of 505,090 man days, les 
fourth of the strike loss in the 
riod of 1941. 


PRP Simplified 


The Production Requirem« 
closest thing yet devised to a 
cation of materials, this we 
one step closer to the rank of 
portant instrument in the W)}’B 
orities system. Latest step in 
further simplification of the ap} 
for a PRP rating. 

Applicants now will be requircd to f 
considerably less data than herctofor 


Capital Gains (and Losses 


Army and Navy will watch the 
night ball game of the season at Sh 
Park, Philadelphia, May 22, but it wo 
be from the grandstand. They will be 
watching from down Delaware Bay. |f 
the light shows on the skyline, 
night game will be the last. 

Tf Donald Nelson were in a weak 
position he might be hurt by cong 
sional attacks on the considerable num 
ber of Sears, Roebuck officials in WPB 
(paralleling the charges of Knudsen days 
that OPM was General Motors-dom 
inated). But no one seems disposed to 
make anything of Rep. Chauncey Reed's 
insinuations that WPB rulings favor 
mail-order houses at the expense 
small retailers. 

Public Roads Administration has let 
the first contract for the permanent 
Alaska Highway. C. F. Lytle and Green 
Construction Co., two Iowa firms, will 
manage construction of a 155-mile s 
tion in Alaska proper, overseeing tl 
work done by a multitude of subcon 
tractors. Contracts in the inaccessib 
Canadian reaches await opening up 
that pioneer road on which the Arm 
Engineers are rushing construction 

The Stanley subcontracting scheme 
getting its tryout in Chicago 
credited with doing a pretty good job 
of cross-referencing subcontracts with 
Peper subcontractors se Pye 
’42,p22), but some people find its 
braic palate pretty terrifying at fir 
glance. A simpler and quite different 
method of doing the same job is now 
getting a quiet test by WPB in the New 
England area. 

Defense Communications Board is 11 
a dither because it wasn’t consulted bi 
WPB before the Power Branch adopted 
its eme ergency power rationing plan BW 
—Apr.25'42,p14).. The Board wants 


preference for broadcasting stations. 
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FIGURES OF THE WEEK 


THE INDEX (see chart below). 


PRODUCTION 


Steel Ingot Operations (% of capacity) 
Automobile Production.............. 


Engineering Const. Awards (Eng. News- Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands). . 
Electric Power Output (million kilowatt-hours)........................... 


Crude Oil (daily average, 1,000 bbls.).. . . 
Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 tons) 


TRADE 


ee ae 


Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)............ 
All Other Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars).............0.....022005- 
Check Payments ee i OOD Sn. 5k 5s one bet ececncietes sen 
Money in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions)........................ 
Department Store Sales (change from same week of preceding year)........... 


Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) 


PRICES (Average for the week) 


Spot Commodity Index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100)................. 
Industrial Raw Materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100).. 
Domestic Farm Products (U. S. Bureau of Labor — Avg 1939 = 100).. 


{Finished Steel Composite (Steel, ton) 
Scrap Steel Composite (Iron Age, ton). 


$Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, ES EASE 


Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu.). 


EU, MN RD oc os 5 x ix cee caniedsoicerccececceeucns 


Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, lb.) . 


{Wool Tops (New York, Ib.). . 


tRubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib. BES |g tranteigthicek em metie ie acacae at 


FINANCE 


90 Stocks, Price Index (Standard & Poor’s Corp.) 
Medium Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s). . 


U. S. Bond Yield (average of all taxable issues due or callable after twelve years) 


U. S. Treasury 3-to-5 year Note Yield (taxable) 


Call Loans Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average)............. 
Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)......... 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 


Demand Deposits Adjusted, reporting member banks...................... 
Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks..................... 
Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks................ 


Securities Loans, reporting member banks.....................000.000005 


U. S. Gov’t and Gov't Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting member banks. . 


Other Securities Held, re 
Excess Reserves, all mem 


en ae 
banks (Wedmesdey serfes)...................25. 


Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series)............... 


* Preliminary, week ended May 9th. 


# Not available. 


t Revised. 


+ Ceiling fixed by government. 


§ Lotest 
Week 


*179.2 


$19.17 
12.000¢ 
$1.17 
3.74¢ 
20.20¢ 
$1.270 
22.50¢ 


62.8 
4.26% 
2.37% 
1.04% 
1.00% 

4% 


24,854 
31,135 
6,649 
849 
16,471 
3,656 


Preceding 
Week 


+179.4 


98.6 
22,015 
$40,840 
3,305 
3,335 
1,916 


84 

59 
$6,319 
$11,723 
+13% 
199 


231.3 
153.5 
184.2 
$56.73 
$19.17 
12.000¢ 
$1.15 
3.74¢ 
20.10¢ 
$1.266 
22.50¢ 


61.5 
4.27% 
2.38% 
1.02% 
1.00% 

8% 


25,358 
31,205 
+6,726 
836 
16,405 
3,706 
2,820 
2,443 


Month 
Ago 


178.5 


97.2 
22,996 
$28,299 
3,321 
3,543 
2,019 


86 

52 
$5,455 

$11,610 
422% 
215 


233.3 
154.2 
185.3 
$56.73 
$19.17 
12.000¢ 
$1.16 
3.74¢ 
20.30¢ 
$1.302 
22.50¢ 


62.9 
4.26% 
2.32% 
0.97% 
1.00% 

i% 


24,799 
30,883 
6,975 
849 
15,776 
3,726 
3,170 
2,384 


6 Months 
Ago 


160.8 


96.6 
93,585 
$15,104 
3,369 
4,096 
1,759 


93 

56 
$6,355 
$10,421 
+18% 

196 


209.6 
144.9 
160.9 
$56.73 
$19.17 
12.000¢ 
$1.14 
3.50¢ 
16.35¢ 
$1.280 
22.50¢ 


75.3 
4.26% 
2.20% 
0.85% 
1.00% 

4% 


23,876 
29,523 
6,573 
986 
14,606 
3,679 
3,409 
2,247 


Yeor 
Ago 


152.8 


99.2 
132,380 
$16,406 

3,004 
3,756 


$1.323 
24.65¢ 


75.6 
4.3 l NX 
+ 
0.73% 
1.00% 
14% 


23,616 
27,601 
5,568 
886 
14,021 
3,688 
5,711 
2,229 


§ Date for “Latest Week” on each series on request. 
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NEED MOTORS? 


bf Things To de 


.. TO GET THEM FASTER 


USE STANDARD MOTORS 


Wherever possible, select standard, open, 
sleeve-bearing motors. Building fewer ‘‘spe« 
cials’’ means faster and greater production 
of motors for you and others engaged in 
essential war work. 


7. 
SEND PROPER PRIORITY 


Be sure correct priority papers accompany 
your order and that the priority rating reflects 
the urgency of the motor’s use in the war 
effort. The filling of many motor orders is 
delayed because of incomplete priority in- 
formation. 


Tri-Clad motors 
are avaliable up 
to 100 hp in 
stendard, open 
construction. Ask 
your G-E repre- 
sentative for de- 
tails on other 
types and rat 
ings. 


— PLACE ORDERS EARLY 


Order the motors when you order, or plan 
for, the equipment they are to drive. Avoid 
delay and “mix-ups’” by giving complete 
specifications; i.e., type, horsepower, speed, 
voltage, phases, frequency, enclosure, mount- 
ing, time rating. 


a? 


CHECK G.E. FOR WARE- 
HOUSE STOCKS 


A supply of many standard motors is kept 
on hand to meet urgent war needs. Perhaps the 
motor you want, or can use with a few simple 
changes, is available for immediate shipment. 


Your aid on these 4 points will help us to produce and 
deliver more motors. Your choice of Tri-Clad motors will give 
you extra protection against (1) physical damage, (2) elec- 
trical breakdown, (3) operating wear. 


TRIVCLAD motors 


REG. US. PAT. OFF. 
General Electric ond its employees 
ere provd of the Novy eword of 
Excellence mode to its Erie Works for 
the monufacture of neve! ordnance. 


GENERAL (4 ELECTRIC 
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THE OUTLOOK 


Take a Tip from Steel 


Supply of this most important of all metals is now 9824% 
earmarked for war or near-war uses, typifying how armaments 
dip civilian goods—and retard any over-all rise in business. 


For five weeks, business volume—as 
recorded by the Business Week Index 
‘page 11)—has held on a plateau. ‘Two 
familiar, but contradictory, influences 
are at work. The output of armament— 
airplanes, ships, guns, shells, etc.—is ex- 
panding as rapidly as men, materials, 
and machines can be mobilized. But 
production of nonwar goods—textiles, 
shoes, household appliances, business 
machines, petroleum, jewelry, etc.—is 
falling off. And that is likely to be the 
pattern for several weeks longer. 


Shipping Space and Shortages 


What’s happening is this: Lack of 
shipping space is forcing slowdowns in 
petroleum output and certain woolen 
textiles. The War Production Board is 
trying to speed up conversion of metal- 
working manufacturers to war work by 
shutting off supplies or fixing quotas— 
2s with air-conditioning apparatus or 
typewriters. Furthermore, because of 
shortages of such basic raw materials as 
copper, steel, aluminum, and magne- 
sium, curtailment of durable-goods pro- 
duction is unavoidable. 

Steel, which in the final analysis de- 
termines the country’s maximum war 
potential, exemplifies the point. In the 
current quarter, “‘must’’ steel assign- 
ments call for 984% of maximum out- 
put, as follows: 

(1) Direct war load—Army, Navy, 
Maritime Commission, Lend-Lease: 
663%. 

(2) Allocations for farm machinery, 
mining machinery, railroad equipment, 
and exports: 14%. 

(3) For expansion of essential war in- 
custries, such as aluminum, rubber, 
teel, high octane gas: 18%. 

For the 14% of the output that’s 
Jeft, demand—with a priority rating A-10 
ot higher—is more than ten times supply. 
at explains why in recent weeks the 
VPB issued “stop” orders on a long 
ist of steel-consuming products. 


umber in Demand 


The tightness in steel has heightened 
temand for lumber. WPB has advised 
plywood manufacturers to expand pro- 
luction. Action has been taken to freeze 
nanufacturer’s softwood stocks to assure 
ufficient supplies for army camps and 
hipbuilders. And the facilities of furni- 
ure factories—as predicted (BW —Apr. 
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11’42,p32)—are being used increasingly 
in war work. Government orders on 
hand are now estimated at $500,000,- 
000, or approximately half a good year’s 
output. In another year, war output 
alone may reach $1,000,000,000. 


“Rollback” on Consumers 


Officials in the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration this week began to get a 
sense of the magnitude of the price- 
freeze job. Institution of manufactur- 
ers’ and wholesalers’ price ceilings took 
place without incident. But some te- 
tailers, trying to beat the May 18 gun 
on the price markdown to March levels, 
last week and this week encouraged 
consumers to stock up on high-quality 
merchandise. The implication is that 


before long pre-freeze quality goods will 
be generally sold out. Then the fun 
begins. 

So far, economists have talked about 
a “rollback” to ease the squeeze on re 
tailers by passing some of the burden 
back to wholesalers and manufacturers 
(BW—May9’42,p13). But probably the 
big rollback will be on the consumer, 
in the form of cheapening of quality. 
Mrs. Housewife will pay March prices, 
but she'll get May, June, and July mer 
chandise. Thus, instead of price infla 
tion, we'll have quality deflation. ‘The 
OPA’s next big job is to police quality. 
To this end, it is apt to press increas 
ingly for merchandise standardization, 
for standardization is a necessary ad- 
junct to effective quality control. 


Long or Short War? 


Gasoline rationing along the eastern 
seaboard is bound to be another head- 
ache (page 15). ‘Though consumers get 
ration cards, gasoline dealers do not have 
to turn in coupons to replenish their 
inventories. Therefore, evasive vendors 
can pick and choose their customers, 


IN THE OUTLOOK: 


BUSINESS BORROWING 


Data: Federal Reserve Board. 
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Since mid-March, loans of weekly re- 
porting member banks turned down 
sharply—at the rate of $55,000,000 a 
week. The reasons are several. Some 
retailers and dealers have paid off debt, 
being unable to replace merchan- 
dise (BW —May2’42,p13). The finance 
companies have less use for bank 
money. And in many cases manufac- 
turers’ inventory loans have naturally 
closed themselves out. The shortage 


of critical materials has forced some 
industrial plants to stretch their sup 
plies; instead of three or four months’ 
inventories, they've been getting along 
on as little as two months’ or even 
one month’s—that despite increased 
output. But the picture may change 
again. Decision of the Army and 
Navy to charge 24% on advances to 
contractors may be a factor in revers 
ing the downturn (page 76). 
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HIGH-POWER HEADS 


New forged cylinder heads for Wright 
Cyclone aircraft engines promise a 
12% to 15% increase in power out- 
put without increase in weight, hence 
higher speeds, altitudes, loads, and 


ranges for United Nations planes. 
Material for such a forging (inset left) 
is an extruded billet, pressed to shape 
in dies. Cooling fins are cut on a spe- 
cial milling machine with utmost pre- 
cision and at speeds “approaching 
those used in wood working.” 


ration card or not. In time, the OPA 
may be forced to adopt a turn-in system, 
as in the case of sugar, to control the 
seller. 

Meanwhile, the pace of the war— 
which in the last analysis is the arbiter 
of what and how much America will 
= and for how long—quickened 
(page 29). The Battle of the Coral Sea 
signalized a Japanese attempt to cut 
American communications in the south 
Pacific. And German thrusts in the 
Crimea may be the prelude to an inva- 
sion of the Caucasus and an attempt to 
make a junction with Japanese forces, 
by land, sea, or both, in the Middle 
East. 

It is still well to figure on a long war 
—one lasting well into 1943 or beyond. 
But crucial battles are soon to be fought. 
If the Axis meets with serious and stra- 
tegic reverses, the war may end sooner 
than expected. And then, instead of 
worrying about conversion to war work, 
business men will have to begin think- 
ing of reconversion to nonwar products. 
But, as yet, it’s too soon and too op- 
timistic to get out the peacetime draw- 
ing board. 
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Networks Feud 


Mutual fails to return to 
fold as broadcasters meet in 
Cleveland, and association finds 
new troubles in its own ranks. 


Perhaps because the industry is still 
only 20 years old and hasn’t yet quite 
grown up, life inside the broadcasting 
business has always been anything but 
serene. Competitive positions are not 
yet sufficiently well established so that 
relationships between high-power and 
low-power stations, between chain and 
independent outlets, and between old 
hands in the game and younger upstarts, 
can be regarded as stable. 

e A Mutual Estrangement—At last year’s 
convention of the National Association 
of Broadcasters in St. Louis a major fam- 
ily quarrel was provoked by the Mutual 
Network because it had signed a sepa- 
rate peace with the American Society of 
Composers, Authors and Publishers at 
a time when the radio industry was 


trying to maintain a united fro 
ASCAP’s demand for increas¢ 
payments on music used by t 
casters. 

At last week’s convention j 
land it was apparent that that | 
likely to result m a permanent 
ment, despite the fact that t 
older and bigger chains—Nati: 
lumbia, and the Blue—had in in- 
terim all signed up with ASCAP on sy}. 
stantially the same terms. The N.AB 
met at the Statler Hotel and decided + 
give NBC, CBS, and the Blue represe; 
tation on its board of directors: meay 
while Mutual stations held their ow) 
meeting at the Cleveland Hote! a qua; 
ter of a mile away and decided to sty 
out of the N.A.B. in order to presene 
the independence which, it was argued 
the other chains were surrendering }y 
tightening their bonds with the nations 
organization. 
e Trouble Ahead—Inside the N.AB 
the Mutual affair was almost lost sight 
of in the welter of other feuds, present 
and potential. There are tough day 
ahead for the broadcasting business, as a 
result of material shortages, decrease: 
labor supply, and the certainty of te. 
duced advertising volume. So far this 
year, the major chains may still be able 
to quote an average revenue increase 
approximating 15% (Mutual boasts bet 
ter than 100%). Further, there may 
a good deal of optimism born of the x 
turn to the air of so potent an advert 
as General Motors after an absence of 
four years, but nobody is kidding hin 
self about the trouble that lies ahead 
Before the war is over, there are certain 
to be some casualties in the ranks—ar 
they won’t all be 100-watters. 
e A Fight for Position—Hence, rumor 
of the Washington maneuvers being 
made by the powerful group of 26 clear 
channel stations, most of them big, 
50,000-watt chain outlets, galvanized 
the slightly smaller regional stations int 
action. International Radio Network 
Affliates, Inc., an organization put t 
gether by the regional outlets five years 
ago but largely inactive since then, mai 
be relied on to carry the fight of these 
stations to Washington. 


YORK PLAN, CONTINUED 


Maintenance and repair departments it 
even in those companies not engaged in 
war work, can do a lot more than keep 
their own shops running efficient! 

One of the places where this is being 
followed up is York, Pa., home of the 
famous York Plan (BW —Mar. 1°41, 
Nearly two score plants that nor m: 
do not work metals have subcont! ne D 
their repair shops. Result: A cigar cot 
pany making gages and jigs, a paper 
board manufacturer making moto! shafts 
and winch parts, an electric utility tum 
ing out tank rings, a garage making 01 
nance, etc. 
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War Loads Come First 


Rationing of gasoline is merely a mild forerunner of con- 
trols over rail and highway transport which will inevitably include 
priorities on freight space and ratings on passenger travel. 


Gas rationing on the Atlantic sea- 
board is symptomatic of a growing trans- 
portation roblem. Priorities on freight 
space, preference ratings to govern pas- 
senger travel are definitely coming. How 
vere will be the restrictions in both 
categories depends largely on the degree 
of public cooperation with the present 
trafic loads of trains, trucks, and buses. 

Aside from its relation to this broad 
problem, the gas rationing is significant 
principally as taking the joy out of life. 
[he rationing system doesn’t interfere 
seriously with anybody’s work or busi- 
ness except, of course, for those whose 
livelihood is dependent on the rolling 
tide of highway traffic. 
¢ Cooperation Will Help—If the pleas- 
ure-driving public accepts the restric- 
tions, the transition to complete elim- 
ination of private passenger automobile 
transportation for millions of people 
will be less brutal. If any substantial 
portion of the public takes advantage 
of the looseness of the temporary ra- 
tioning system which is to operate from 
now until July 1, it will only compel 
more drastic restrictions, hasten the day 
when motorists may as well sel] their 
cars to the government for junk or into 
a pool for use by workers in war produc- 
tion. 

Used tires will be rationed soon, but 
a large portion of them are headed 
toward sale to the government for re- 
claiming. OPA now is arranging with 
RFC for purchase of tires, new or used, 
voluntarily offered by car owners. De- 
fense Supplies Corp. has been given 
$150,000,000 to buy tires from owners 
who will sell voluntarily. If the volun- 
tary plan doesn’t get substantial results, 
extra tires (not counting the spare) will 
be seized. 
¢ Blow for Truck Owners—This will hit 
truck owners hardest, as many of them 
stocked up heavily last year in anticipa- 
tion of price increases. A plan is afoot 
to require owners to register all their 
tires at post offices when the new auto 
tax stickers go on sale next month. 

Most owners of cars will be quite 
willing to part with them before any 
requisitioning is attempted. Congress 
may eventually enact legislation specific- 
ally authorizing the President to com- 
mandeer, 

* Save Gas and You Save Rubber—Since 
the crux of the highway transportation 
problem is rubber, not gas, gas rationing 
will be extended to the entire country 
following experience gained with the 
temporary system in the Fast. Cutting 
down on nonessential consumption of 
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gas will make the rubber last longer, pro- 
vide more time in which to adjust pub- 
lic passenger-carrying agencies to bear 
at least a portion of the added load. 
Already, the public carriers are haul- 
ing 50% more passengers than before 
Pearl Harbor, according to Joseph B. 
Eastman, director of the Office of De- 
fense Transportation, whose authority 
has been extended specifically to cover 
all rubber-borne transport, private and 
public. 
© Scope of Problem—Neither new equip- 
ment, of which there will be very little, 
nor maximum use of the present equip- 
ment of railroads and bus lines can lick 
a situation highlighted by the fact that 
private automobiles covered in 1941 six 
times as many passenger miles as the 
railroads and intercity buses combined. 
That means rationing of travel ac- 
cording to more or less arbitrary stand- 
ards. ‘The Office of Defense ‘Transporta- 
tion is thinking of defining several classes 
of preference—maybe four or five—in 
which the last will get you a ticket only 
if there is enough room. 
e Eastman’s Program—Maximum util- 
ization of rail and bus equipment will 
proceed along lines already laid down by 
Eastman. This means elimination of 
duplicate service on competing lines, 
both rail and bus; reduction or elimina- 
tion of luxury equipment such as pri- 
vate, club, lounge, parlor, and sleeping 
cars, and conversion of this equipment 
to coach travel; lengthening of limited 
schedules to include more stops; diver- 


sion of rail branch-line equipment suit 
able for more important runs as well as 
substitution of buses in local service and 
to serve communities whose train sery 
ice is discontinued. 

Gas tationing is particularly painful 

at the outset of the vacation season 
Staggering of vacation periods will help 
railroads and buses to handle part of 
the load. Resorts served by them will 
do well—maybe better than in years past 
—as guests with no automobiles will stay 
put. Other resorts, motor courts, tout 
ists homes, and eating places will be 
hard hit, except in localities fairly close 
to war plants and camps. 
@ Increased Efficiency—As in passenger 
service, maximum use of equipment also 
is the object of ODT’s regulation of 
freight traffic. Eastman’s first move as 
ODT director was to order the railroads 
to raise, in progressive steps, the mini 
mum of less-than-carload merchandise 
loadings, in 1941 averaging 5.3 tons per 
car, to 10 tons by Sept. 1. This is to be 
done by pooling and similar arrang¢ 
ments with other carriers. 

Use of box cars in any kind of intra 

city movements has been prohibited 
where trucks can do the job. Repre 
senting only 1.5% of total freight ton 
nage, l.c.]. freight nevertheless accounted 
for over 40% of all boxcars loaded in 
the first nine weeks of this year. 
@ No Empties—The trucking industry 
also is under orders, effective June 1, 
to put its operations on a more efficient 
basis. Object is to conserve equipment 
and tires as well as to move more freight 
Most trucks in over-the-road service will 
be required to load to full capacity on 
outgoing trips and to 75% on return o1 
vice versa. 

ODT expects this to be done by con 
tract carriers and private truck owners 
by revising shipping schedules. Common 
carriers will be expected to pool facil 


HYBRID TRANSPORT 


A three-car Auto-Railer train, which 
travels on either standard gauge rail- 
road track or, by retracting its steel 
guide wheels, on a highway, has just 
been delivered to an eastern ordnance 
plant where it will be used to haul 


explosives. Designed by the Evans 
Products Co., Detroit, and manufac 
tured at the Highland, IIl., plant of 
the Hug Mfg. Co., the train’s 90,000 
Ib. pay load always rides on its pneu 
matic rubber—on rails the flanges of 
the steel wheels keep the car on the 
track but traction is on the tires. 
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ities and shipments where necessary. 
Common carrier truckmen don’t like 
this much, but it is particularly tough 
on contract and private carriers, most of 
whose operation is one-way delivery. 
Special equipment—refrigerator trucks 
and pie trucks for example—pose a re- 
suvieed problem which nobody has 
figured out. The ODT is being flooded 
with requests for amendments and ex- 
emptions. 

@ State-Line Barriers to Go—Trucks will 
be allowed to load up to but not over 
120% of rated tire load as determined 
in a scale promulgated by ODT. State 
restrictions on truck size and weights 
will be lifted (by resort to the Presi- 
dent’s war powers if necessary). 

Local delivery carriers are ordered to 
reduce monthly mileage 25% under the 
corresponding month of 1941, exclusive 
of mileage saved by restricting regular 
deliveries to one a day to any one per- 
son, eliminating special deliveries (with 
certain exceptions) and callbacks. 
© Priorities for Freight-The ODT is 
moving cautiously toward inevitable 
priorities on freight space. Well aware 
of the pitfalls of a system which ends up 
by chasing its own tail, Eastman’s boys 
so far are coping with emergency situa- 
tions by issuing general and special per- 
mits governing the movement of certain 
types of equipment or freight. Eastman 


has banned, for example, all grain ship- 
ments over the Great Lakes, except by 
special permit in order to give the right 
of way to iron ore (page 17). 

By another order, he has taken con- 

trol of tank cars to move oil and gaso- 
line into eastern states, plus Washing- 
ton and Oregon, and alcohol and other 
chemicals to war plants. Tank car hauls 
of any commodity over 100 miles are 
exempt. Permits must be obtained for 
the shorter hauls in order to divert 
traffic to tank trucks whenever they can 
take care of it. 
@ Seasonal Movements—Use of refriger- 
ator cars has been confined to perishable 
products. Shippers of general com- 
modities, such as canned and bottled 
goods, which use refrigerator cars dur- 
ing winter months to prevent freezing 
have been requested to move their 
goods before such protection again is 
necessary. 

With one hand Eastman is trying to 
regulate the movement of wool into Bos- 
ton so as to avoid glutting warehouse 
space; with the other he’s trying to rush 
the movement of coal in solid train- 
loads against that hectic month—Oc- 
tober—when freight trafic normally 
reaches its peak. 

Shippers can help themselves by load- 
ing cars heavier, by loading and unload- 
ing quickly, by keeping cars rolling. 


Gas ration for pleasure drivers in 
17 eastern states and the District of 
Columbia (certain counties excepted) 
is 2] gal. per car for the 47-day 
period from May 15 to Juiy 1, when 
a permanent plan will be put into 
effect. This may be picked up in 
three-gallon units or all at once. The 
“value” of the unit may be changed 
during the period. 

Pleasure drivers qualify for the 
7-unit A cards merely by presenting 
their registration cards at schools. 
Car owners who need them in con- 
nection with their work—driving to 
and from, or in carrying on their 
work—are assured of larger amounts 
depending upon their individual 
needs. When registering they fill out 
an application for one of the B cards, 
stating the total average daily mileage 
customarily driven. 

More than six but less than ten 
miles a day rates a B-1 card; more 
than ten but less than 14, B-2; more 
than 14, B-3. 

Where vocational need is greater 
than that supplied by a B-3 card, the 
owner—a salesman, for example—may 
apply later to a local rationing board 
for supplementary supplies. 

In addition, X cards, good for any 
quantity, are issued for ambulances 


The A-B-X of Gas Rationing 


or hearses; taxis, buses, or other for- 
hire vehicles; practicing ministers; 
physicians, surgeons, veterinarians, 
nurses; government officials (with 
some exceptions); passenger cars used 
for trucking, hauling, towing, freight 
carrying, delivery, or messenger serv- 
ice; passenger cars used for hauling 
materials, equipment, and work crews 
for construction or for mechanical, 
electrical, structural, or highway 
maintenance, or repair services. 

Inboard pleasure motor boats are 
eligible for gasoline on the same basis 
as passenger automobiles. 

Motorcycles and motorbikes get 
up to 40% of an automobile’s ration. 

Trucks and commercial water craft 
are not rationed. 

Bulk sales for farm use, for other 
nonhighway uses, and for outboard 
motors are permitted without restric- 
tion on proper certification. 

Gas rationing is essentially on the 
honor system. Applicants, in the 
main, get as much gas as they say 
they need and no check is main- 
tained on compliance by service sta- 
tions. Station operators are merely 
instructed to cancel the units deliv- 
ered, need not turn them in to re- 
plenish their own supplies. ‘These 
are based on 50% of last year’s sales. 


Coal for Oil 


War demands for conver. 
sion of furnaces to use of coa| 
find old competitors cooperat. 
ing and WPB easing the change, 


Tumult over gasoline rationing oy¢r. 

shadows another crisis on the petroleum 
front which reached a climax this week. 
Effective May 16 the War Production 
Board cut deliveries of light fucl oil to 
dealers 50% below last year in the |7 
Atlantic Seaboard states. 
e Buy Your Coal Now—As a prelude to 
this major amputation Donald M. Nel. 
son, WPB chairman, told industrial 
and domestic consumers to start ac. 
cumulating coal to the “limit of storage 
capacity’”’ since there is now some sur. 
plus of transport facilities. The alter. 
native, he said, was disruption this fal] 
and winter which might force rationing 
of coal. 

Light fuel oil is the type used for 
heating homes. There had been previ- 
ous cuts in deliveries starting at 20%. 
The reduction of 50% is both an ad- 
mission that the U-boat drive against 
tankers has extended the oil shortage 
from the garage to the boiler room, and 
notice that home use of petroleum 
fuels must give way to industrial uses. 
e Eastman Adds a Word—Nelson’s grim 
warning was seconded by Joseph B. 
Eastman, director of defense transpor- 
tation, with the statement that, to avoid 
serious fuel lacks next winter, 350,000 
tons of soft coal must be moved into 
the Northeast weekly for the remainder 
of the year. 

Both admonitions were calculated to 
bolster the campaign for converting oil 
burning equipment to coal. These an- 
cient rivals have buried the hatchet but 
the truce is only for the duration. Rest- 
ing place of the tomahawk has been 
marked and exhumation can be counted 
on as soon as the shooting stops. 

The temporary alliance is acclaimed 

by the Office of Petroleum Coordinator. 
‘In urging all consumers to shift from 
oil to coal at once, Deputy Petroleum 
Coordinator Ralph K. Davies an- 
nounced that conversions already wert 
saving heavy (industrial) fuel oils at 
the rate of over 10,000,000 bbl. an- 
nually and that he expects the figure to 
be almost doubled. 
@ Strange Reversal—Buried in the statis 
tics are some astonishing reversals. 
Standard Oil Co. (N. J.), granddaddy 
of the modern oil industry and still its 
leader, announced last summer that tt 
was conserving oil by shifting some 0! 
its eastern refinery fuels to coal. In all, 
268 companies have made the change. 
An additional 865 concerns have indi- 
cated that they can convert. 

Drives are afoot to bring similar 
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vers to thousands of home base- 
before snow flies. A temporary 
was WPB’s order L-79 which 
on Apr. 16 froze all plumbing and heat- 
ing equipment. Relaxation of the order 
was obtained this week. It will allow 
sales of certain stocks. Inventories of 
mechanical coal stokers are estimated 
at 30,000. Oil burners on the shelves 
are figured at 90,000 to 100,000, di- 
vided about 50-50 between dealers and 
manufacturers. 

Priority for Coal—The easement en- 
courages coal equipment at the expense 
of oil. Oil burners in stock may be sold 
for replacements only, while coal stokers 
ae completely un-frozen. Other orders 
have choked down on manufacture of all 
new equipment. However, grates, doors, 
dampers needed to convert oil burning 
fire boxes to coal will be easy to get. 
In this field Anthracite Industries, Inc., 
have done a job. 

It began last year a study of the con- 
version problem. Hence it is ready 
with many of the answers as the mid- 
May crisis arrives. Outstanding feat is a 
plan for restoring coal fuel to home fur- 
naces which changed to oil during the 
past years. 
¢ Conversion Possibilities—The organi- 
zation found some 1,250,000 oil burn- 
ers in Atlantic Seaboard homes, about 
60% of the national total. In many 
cellar corners investigators uncovered 
grates and doors that had been taken off 
when the oil burner was put in but often 
the junk man already had collected 
these items for war scrap. It was esti- 
mated that (out of the 1,250,000) 
380,000 had grates on hand, that for 
335,000 grates could be ordered, that 
140,000 would require entire new boil- 
ers, that 395,000 would have to have 
special round or triangular grates. For 
the last category a unique innovation 
was worked out. 

The furnaces needing special grates 
were something like the orphan auto- 
mobile, bereft of replacements by the 
demise of its parent manufacturer. An- 
thracite Industries Laboratory solved 
their problem by developing special re- 
placement grates. The round ones are 
complete suspension and shaker units 
and come in 19 to 25 in. diameters. 
The rectangular grates come in adjust- 
able sizes up to 254 by 50 in.; main 
parts are a cast iron bar that can be 
cut to the desired iength and notched 
“keys” which slide along the bars to 
provide the grate surface. 

*Coal Company Grates—Aluminum 
master patterns for the grates have been 
placed with three big anthracite mining 
companies (D. L. & W. Coal Co., Hud- 
son Coal Co., Lehigh Navigation Coal 
Co.) and with the Hershey Machine 
& Foundry Co. These concerns will 
supply dealers with the grates, the coal 
companies producing them in their own 
foundries. By this means, Anthracite 
Industries figures that it can replace 
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FLYING PUP 


A small enough scout car was recently 
lifted into a large enough transport 
plane and flown from Cincinnati to 
the Quantico (Va.) Marine Air Sta- 


tion, thus making history for both 
aviation and automotive industries. 
Dubbed the Bull Pup, the small four 
wheel-drive car with six forward speeds 
was experimentally produced by Cros- 
ley Corp. for strictly military purposes. 


between 80% and 90% of all the 
threatened oil burners. In addition to 
taking care of non-standard grates, the 
organization has listed for dealers all 
current types and manufacturers who 
can supply them. 

While rummaging in the cobwebs of 
cellars for grate parts, investigators 
checked supply and storage possibili- 
ties. All houses either had windows cap- 
able of accommodating a coal chute or 
a door through which coal could be 
carried. But only 33 out of each 100 
basements had coal bins intact. In all 
but 4% coal bins could be built in avail- 
able space. The remainder represents 
cases where bins would encroach upon 
finished space or living quarters, thereby 
furnishing a clue to the number of 
basements that have been dolled up 
for play rooms or equipped as home 
rathskellers. 

Hope is that conversion can be ac- 
conga gradually, not saved for a 
wild rush when next autumn’s frosts 
begin to bite. 

The oil burner people are setting an 
example in self-sacrifice. They declare 
through the Oil Burner Institute, Inc., 
that competition is out until the war is 
won. Before the WPB freeze sales 
were going great guns, too. For the first 
three months this year’s shipments of 
oil burners were 51,527, against 50,454 
for the same period of 1941, and 37,- 
255 for 1940. During the same three 
months sales of coal stokers were 25,- 
988 this year, 21,031 the year before, 
and 12,380 the year before that. 


Ore Gets the Ships 


Starting with grain, ODT 
begins regulation of traffic on 
Great Lakes to free vessels for 
record ferrous tonnage, 


The Office of Defense ‘Transportation 

is bearing down drastically to consery 
Great Lakes shipping space for th« 
mountains of iron ore which must be 
moved for fabrication into the nation 
weapons. ‘T'wo important elements of 
lake traffic—coal and grain—are immedi 
ately affected. Any other movement of 
freight which may interfere with or 
deliveries is likewise under notice to 
give way. 
e Grain by Permit Only—All grain mov« 
ment by lake is forbidden, except by 
special permit, under an ODT order 
effective May 15, which is expected to 
free considerably more than 300 vessels 
for ore-carrying. The only ships that 
will be affected are those which can 
logically carry ore instead of their usual 
cargoes. (Five auto carriers are now 
being converted for ore lading.) 

Involved in this diversion of grain i 
a problem for the OPA, inasmuch as 
the price of flour in the northeastern 
states will be affected. Rail movement 
of wheat from Duluth to Chicago: costs 
27¢, whereas wheat moves from Duluth 
to Buffalo by lake carrier for negotiated 
rates ranging from 14¢ to 7¢ a bu. (de 
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pending on the availability of vessels). 
e@ Coal Diversion—A permit system for 
coal shipments, “if necessary,’” was fore- 
cast by ODT Chief Joseph B. Eastman 
early this month. Reports immediately 
circulated that 25% of lake coal traffic 
would be diverted to the rails, which 
would mean about 12,000,000 tons on 
the basis of last year’s 49,733,000 tons 
of lake cargo coal (BW —Mar.21'42, 
pl7). More conservative estimates in 
shipping circles at Cleveland put the 
diversion at a possible 4,000,000 tons. 

Whatever the tonnage, it seemed 

certain that industrial and domestic 
coal users who have hitherto been fa- 
vored by a rail-water freight rate might, 
in the normal course, expect to pay up 
to 50¢ a ton more for their coal, begin- 
ning early this summer. Coal prices 
have ceilings, but the ceilings are estab- 
lished at the mines. 
@ Independent Steel Conserves—F ollow- 
ing up last year’s action by United 
States Steel, which began taking its coal 
at Chicago by all-rail movement in order 
to conserve its boats for ore, Chicago 
independent steel and by-product coke 
interests are now planning to take 50% 
of their eastern coal requirement by all- 
rail shipment. Such coal receivers as 
Inland, International Harvester, Inter- 
lake Iron, and Youngstown Sheet & 
‘Lube will be affected. 

Steel companies and lake carriers long 
have been bound together in a commu- 
nity of interests. Largest carrier com- 
pany on the lakes, the Pittsburgh e 
ship Co., is a direct subsidiary of U. S. 
Steel, and there is considerable ca 
locking ownership among mining and 
shipping companies. Thus, in many 
cases, self-interest has speeded practical 
methods of voluntary control. 

e Organizing the Effort—A. ‘T. Wood 
of Cleveland, president of the Lake 
Carriers Assn., now working as an as- 
sistant to Eastman on Great Lakes 
transportation, was instrumental in set- 
ting up a new Lake Vessel Committee. 
The Ore and Coal Exchange, Cleve- 
land, which speeded ore and coal han- 
dling during the last war by coordinat- 
ing boats and rail service, last week 
decided to establish a branch office in 
Buffalo to handle Lake Ontario traffic. 

William J. McGarry, the exchange 
manager, for years has been manager of 
the open top section, Assn. of American 
Railroads. With new war responsibili- 
ties added, he is today one of the busiest 
transportation experts in America. The 
new Buffalo office will handle largely the 
shipments by Canadian vessels, which 
got into American ore handling this 
year two months earlier than last. 

e@ Effect on Railroads—Effect of ODT 
lake-trafhic control on the rails cannot be 
measured accurately in advance, but 
the expected trouble will be days rather 
than number of freight cars. All-rail 
coal will tie up cars more days than 
rail-water coal. Besides, the railroads 


ROLLING GUN SHOP 


When Army guns are in action, they 
need constant attention and repair. 
Rather than ship its larger guns to a 
central repair station, the Army can 
now bring new mobile shops to the 


guns. Former railway maintenance 
cars, 72 ft. long, are equipped with a 
variety of machine tools, including 


welding apparatus, so that they can 
tackle repair jobs on all types of guns. 
Electric power for each car is provided 
by four self-contained generators. 
Soldier crews are made up of experi- 
enced machinists who are trained to 
operate the most modern equipment. 


may find they need terminal facilities 
that were not needed when part of their 
coal tonnage took to the lakes. 

The railroads already have reduced 

the load-to-load time, and tremendous 
voluntary pressure is being exerted on 
shippers to release cars quickly (BW— 
Apr.25'42,p17). Fifteen or 20 years ago, 
the load-to-load time for an average 
freight car was 16 days. Now it is 12, 
and going down. 
@ Record Season—The lake carriers this 
week were well started toward their goal 
of more than 90,000,000 tons of iron ore 
this season, a figure which once might 
have seemed impossible. Almost the 
entire lake fleet was in operation this 
year by April 1—a victory in itself. Lake 
trafic normally opens about April 15 
and some years ice holds up movements 
into Lake Superior until mid-May. 

This year, the May 1 total of iron ore 
shipments from Lake Superior was §,- 
581,740 tons, an increase of 1,626,947 
above last vear’s May | total. Also, lake 
carriers had shipped 6,706,153 tons of 
coal up to May 1, a 4,189,327-ton in- 
crease over last year, when the coal strike 
delayed early season operations. 

e Through the Welland—In the Wel- 
land Canal April established an all-time 
high monthly record with 623 vessel 
passages, mostly ore and coal. The 
tonnage was 1,102,412 compared with 


652,865 in 409 vessels for April, 194! 


this month there may be a decline, 
however, because some of the boats are 
being diverted to the Atlantic coast 
trade. 

Discussion of lake traffic control has 

brought out that nearly half the lime- 
stone shipments are used by customers 
outside the steel industry. Last year's 
19,000,000 tons of limestone handled 
on the lakes was divided: 56% flux in 
iron furnaces; 24% chemical industries 
(soda ash and calcium carbide); 124% 
cement manufacture; 74% road and 
construction materials. 
e New Lock for Soo—While ODT 
pushes its conservation measures, the 
building of new lake freighters and the 
cnlargement of lake facilities are being 
hurried as part of the war program. 
Work on the “Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur lock,” which replaces the oldest 
of four parallel American locks at the 
Soo, is being hastened. 

War came closer than ever to the 
lake carriers this week when Col. Fred 
T. Cruse, commanding the Sault Ste 
Marie military district, announced that 
coast artillery and antiaircraft practice 
firing from May 12 to June 1} would 
create a danger area along the Lak 
Superior shore from Agawa Point, Ont. 
to Corbeil Point, Ont., and into the 
lake for 19 to 22 miles. 
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ictory is only a question 


of MAN .xovrs 


Each day the nation is becoming more conscious of the importance of materiel production and its effect 
upon the progress of the war. Indeed, Victory can be anticipated only when sufficient equipment is made 


Employers Mutual SERVICES 


FOR THE CONSERVATION OF 
INDUSTRIAL MANPOWER 


* Safety Engineering Service. Continual plant inspections by ex- 
perienced safety engineers to eliminate accident hazards. 


* Industrial Hygiene Service. Established laboratory devoted to 
the prevention of occupational diseases through the elimina- 
tion of dangerous dusts, gases and fumes. 


* Industrial Nursing Service. Registered industrial nurses assist 
in occupational disease prevention and the establishment and 
training of plant first aid units. 


* Nation-Wide Claim Service. Regardless of the location of 
policyholder or claimant, Employers Mutual service is estab- 
lished for quick payment of claims. 


* Rehabilitation Service. Physiotherapy laboratories or “curative 
workshops” are maintained to hasten the recovery of injured 
workmen and restore their earning capacity as soon as possible. 


available to our fighting forces — and “‘ Duration” may 
be determined by the time required to produce this 
equipment. Time losses, no matter how trivial, post- 
pone Victory-day just that much longer. Every acci- 
dent in our productive plants contributes to this delay. 
The time of valuable workers lost through injury or 
sickness is a distinct loss to the nation! 

Such accidents can be prevented. A program of 
education which instills a safety consciousness among 
workers, and approved safety methods in the handling 
and use of machines and materials, will reduce—even 
eliminate them. Our staff of safety engineers, serving 
our Workmen’s Compensation insurance policy- 
holders, has achieved nation-wide recognition for its 
work in accident prevention. 

If accidents have caused production delays in your 
plant you naturally seek ways and means for their elimi- 
nation. We invite your interest in Employers Mutual 
accident prevention service and a consultation may be 
arranged quickly. Phone or write our nearest office. 


LIABILITY 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF WISCONSIN 


* 
HOME OFFICE: WAUSAU, WISCONSIN 


OFFICES IN THE PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES + Consult Your Local Telephone Directory 
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Woman’s Place 


Surveys show they not 
only can do the job but that they 
often do it better. Obstacles to 
employment are giving way. 


The No. 1 question for any employer 
faced with the necessity of employing 
women is, “Can they do the job?” In 
most cases the answer is yes. Their big 
limitations are lack of training and 
physical strength. If an employer is 
forced to use women for tasks beyond 
their ability, he can even get around 
these obstacles to a considerable extent 
by — jobs. Complicated jobs, 
usually performed by a skilled man, can 
be broken down into a series of rela- 
tively simple operations. 

One employer who found that women 

were too short to reach overhead ma- 
chinery, solved the difficulty simply by 
building a wooden platform. 
e What USES Found—The United 
States Employment Service recently sur- 
veyed 1,859 occupations in 21 key war 
industries and 937 occupations in non- 
war industries where there is now an 
active labor demand. Finding was that 
women could perform 80% of the war- 
industry jobs—though they fill only 
8.5% of them now. Only 80 of the 937 
occupations in civilian industry were 
found unsuitable for women. 

Most encouraging report on women 

as workers comes from the Bureau of 
Employment Security. BES surveyed a 
number of California plants (including 
an aircraft manufacturer, a radio manu- 
facturer, and a maker of electrical 
parts) employing significant numbers of 
women. In every plant there was an 
increase in production per hour and a 
lowering of costs per unit when women 
were put on the assembly line. Part of 
the credit goes to the women only indi- 
rectly—competition between the sexes 
spurred men to higher production. 
e Easier to Supervise—Other BES find- 
ings: (1) Women required less super- 
vision and were easier to supervise. 
(2) Labor turnover decreased. (3) The 
number of industrial accidents de- 
creased. (4) Damage to tools and mate- 
rials was considerably less than when 
similar work was performed by men. 

Generally, experience in the last war 
and this indicates that women are best 
adapted to jobs which require patience, 
care, alertness, keen eyesight, and finger 
and hand dexterity. Women are now 
turning in records on work which in- 
volves reading blueprints and using such 
light instruments as gages and microm- 
eters. ‘Typical of the jobs to which they 
are adapted is wiring aircraft instrument 
panels. On this, airplane plants are 
finding women 50% to 100% faster 
and more efficient than men. 
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© Difficulties—The troubles attendant 
on hiring women stem principally from 
assorted emotional, psychological, and 
physical peculiarities, rather than from 
women’s inability to do a job of work. 

Women tire faster than men. Many 
companies which had men standing up 
at their jobs as a matter of course, found 
women dropping by the wayside. As 
soon as means were devised for letting 
the girls sit down, their production 
topped the men’s, Women are likely to 
be more susceptible than men to noise, 
dirt, unpleasant smells and fumes, in- 
adequate wash and lunchroom facilities. 
e 40 Hours vs. 48 Hours—In a study on 
women in war industries, the Industrial 
Relations Section of Princeton Univer- 
sity’s Department of Economics queried 
62 companies on their experiences with 
women workers. Most plants reported 
virtually no problem with absenteeism 
and turnover when women worked 40 
hours a week. When women worked 
48 hours or more, absences shot up, 
became much greater than for men in 
the same departments. 

Absenteeism results less from fatigue 
and illness than from the fact that 
women—particularly women with chil- 
dren—have to take a certain amount of 
time each week for shopping and house- 
hold chores and if they can’t work it in 
any other way, they'll take it on the 
— time. For some reason Cali- 
ornia plants have had less trouble with 
this than those in New England. 
eA Six-Hour Day?—As more married 
women are drawn into industry, ab- 
senteeism probably will become an 
acute problem here, as it has in England 
and Germany. One way to get around 
it may be a six-hour day; there is talk 
of this in Washington now. 

Bridgeport, Conn., already has worked 
out a system for dealing with absentee- 
ism with the cooperation of local wel- 


fare committees, the civilian 
board, the C.1.O., A-F.L., and many. 
facturers’ association. The Bridgeport 
plan is for personnel managers | pay 
ploy no mothers without finding ut jf 
provision has been made for cariiig fo, 
children. If the mothers have jo ar. 
rangements, they are referred to the 
Department of Public Welfare fo; help. 
@ Choice of Shift—Women wit! ¢hj). 
dren are given a choice of shift, since 
their hours must be adapted to their 
children’s and they can’t be rotated, 
Plants post notices that this choice of 
shift has been granted at the request of 
the local civilian defense committee. 
This provision is particularly important, 
since the concession to mothers often 
cuts across seniority privileges. 

Many married women prefer late 

afternoon and night shifts because they 
are able to be with their families and 
attend to household duties during the 
day. The trouble is that even the hefti- 
est woman is likely to break down under 
the double burden. Night shifts for 
women encounter transportation diff- 
culties, inasmuch as they are consider- 
ably more averse than men to waiting 
on dark corners for infrequent buses 
and streetcars. 
@ Some Beliefs Debunked—The Prince- 
ton survey also scotches a few popular 
beliefs. about women workers. Most 
plants find that—when children are 
properly cared for—married women and 
those with dependents make the best 
workers. Women who are married to 
male employees are particularly good. 
They have more loyalty and familiarity 
with company policies, don’t add to 
housing troubles, and won't be a dis- 
turbing factor in postwar readjustments 
since they can be dropped from the 
payroll without throwing a family on 
relief. 

Most plants report that men who 
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34 FREE Disston 


Conservation Control Cards 
help 
SAVE TOOLS 


sctiaies SIMPLIFY SUPERVISION 
SPEED PRODUCTION 


The present emergency calls for 
the utmost in output with the great- 
est possible saving in tools, time 
and materials. 


The Disston Conservation Control 
Plan will aid you in war time produc- 
tion effort with Instruction Cards, 
like the illustration. Each of these 
34 cards covers a different type of 
cutting tool. On the face and reverse 
of each card is practical, expert in- 
formation to correct faults in oper- 
ation, avoid failures and prevent 
waste. Recommendations are made 
for the selection, adjustment and 
repair of tools—to lengthen tool 
life, improve workmanship and 
product, and avoid delays. 


Many plants are reporting that 


Disston Conservation Control Cards 
are proving a valuable means of 
reducing breakage, increasing efh- 
ciency, simplifying supervision, and 
expanding production. 

You can apply these cards in your 
plant without cost or obligation— 
whether or not you use Disston 
products. Order the quantity and 
type required and they will be sent 
promptly. Free Conservation Con- 
trol Plan posters, stickers and lapel 
buttons are also available without 
charge. 

Join the national War on Waste! 
Send now for the free booklet on the 
Disston Conservation Plan. Write 
to Henry Disston & Sons, Inc., 528 
Tacony, Philadelphia, Pa., U.S.A. 


THIS FREE BOOKLET 


tells you about the Disston Conservation Control 
Plan and contains reproductions of Instruction 
Cards, Order Blank and descriptions of other free 
material. Send for it today / 
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work side-by-side with women cease to 
find them a disturbing influence within 
a week or two. But the girls are likely 
to a pretty distracting to adjoining 
unfeminized departments. One com- 
pany had to move the women’s wash- 
room because production came to a 
standstill every time a girl passed an all- 
male assembly line on the way to powder 
her nose. 

@ Antagonism Vanishes—Masculine an- 
tagonism likewise vanishes pretty fast, 
once women are actually in the plant. 
Significantly, however, women have 
made their biggest inroads in the newer 
industries which haven’t been set aside 
since time immemorial as “man’s work.” 

That’s one reason for their success 

in the aircraft plants—in one plant nearly 
25% of the workers already are women. 
Though both A.F.L. and C.1.0. offi- 
cially support a policy of nondiscrimina- 
tion and equal pay for equal work, it has 
sometimes been hard to sell this to the 
rank and file of local unions, particularly 
when there were still a few unemployed 
men, 
@ Resentment Over Output—Where 
women’s output has exceeded men’s, re- 
sentment has sometimes become acute. 
In one Connecticut plant, output shot 
up 40% after women were taken on. 
The men got sore. They declared that 
the women were fresh on the job, 
hadn’t settled down to a working “level” 
which they could sustain year in and 
year out. 

One big problem in hiring women 

today is that many of them have never 
worked before; others, like some of the 
= in the West Coast airplane plants 
rave been lured by wartime wages from 
jobs as school teachers, movie extras, 
beauty-shop operators, and whatnot. 
The employer has little or nothing by 
which to judge their skills and abili- 
ties. To solve this difficulty, USES has 
drawn up a special series of aptitude 
tests for untrained women. 
@ Special Work Laws—Over half the 
states have special work laws for women 
—requiring one day’s rest in seven, for- 
bidding night work, or limiting the 
work-week for women to 48 hours. Vir- 
tually all of these laws have been re- 
laxed since the outbreak of war. 

Only a third of the companies ques- 

tioned in the Princeton survey adhered 
to the policy of equal pay for equal 
work. Most of them admitted frankly 
that women were lower-paid largely be- 
cause of the operation of supply and 
demand. 
e Differences Are Disappearing—As the 
labor market tightens, pay differences 
are disappearing. The aircraft plants 
now have the same entering wage for 
women as for men. The London Econ- 
omist comments that in England 
“the war has done the reformers’ work 
for them,”” when it comes to women’s 
wages. The same thing probably will 
happen here. 
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Nation Appraises Its Womanpower 


Women are going to be needed, in 
staggering numbers, to man the na- 
tion's war production plants. Even 
more women will be called upon to 
replace men in civilian industries and 
services. So far, however, advance 
publicity has anticipated the need. 

Because many women have rushed 
to volunteer only to be angered and 
disillusioned by the discovery that 
they couldn’t sign up immediately as 
7 welders, machinist’s helpers, and 

rill press operators, Washington is 
now applying the soft pedal. 

@ Presidential Announcement—This, 
in part, explains the President’s an- 
nouncement of a fortnight ago that 
a nationwide registration of women 
for war work was not immediately 
in prospect. Another reason is that 
the manpower registration is quite 
enough to handle at one time. 

The U. S. Employment Service has 
announced that it has 1,500,000 
women registered who are looking 
for jobs and that a special check of 
12,500 war industry plants indicates 
that there is little immediate chance 
of their being taken on for war work. 
Of a total of 675,000 hiring which 
these firms expect to make by July 1, 
only 79,000 openings are for women. 
eA Shortage, But—This does not 
mean that there isn’t an acute labor 
shortage—of women as well as men— 
in many war production areas. But if 
New York stenographers take it into 
their heads to emigrate en masse to 
jobs in the Southern California air- 
plane plants, the result will be chaos 
on a national scale. 

An important related problem is 
housing. The chances are nine out 
of ten that wherever there is a labor 
shortage, there is an even more acute 
housing shortage. While this may 
operate against the hiring of any out- 
siders, it is also the answer to the 
argument that women should not be 
hired for men’s work as long as 
there are still unemployed men in 
the country. If a company hires the 
wives and daughters of its men em- 
ployees, no extra housing need be 
provided. 

@ Local Registration—Hence, the first 
answer to labor shortages is local 
registration of women. Connecticut 
housewives indicated their availabil- 
ity for war work when they signed up 
for sugar ration cards. In March, 
99,000 Oregon women registered for 
work as harvest hands this summer. 
Hard-headed labor and personnel ex- 
perts point out, however, that there 
is likely to be a considerable gap be- 
tween the number of women that 
sign up and the number that actually 


' 29,600,000 women who are either 


show up at the factory gate or farp. 
house door. Immediate job op. nings 
for women are concentrated in a fey 
areas—along most of the West Coast: 
around the Great Lakes; in New Eng. 
land, particularly Connecticut: in jp. 
dividual war-boomed cities like Balti. 
more, St. Louis, and Buffalo. Ip 
some cases, “priorities disemploy. 
ment” has just about kept pace with 
hiring for war production. 
@ What’s Ahead—By the end of 
1942, or certainly by early 1943, the 
labor shortage will have become gen- 
eral. The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
estimates that a shortage of some 
6,000,000 workers is in prospect for 
late 1943. With the exception of a 
few hundred thousand boys of pre- 
draft age, this gap will have to be 
plugged almost entirely by women- 
mostly by women who have never 
before been gainfully employed and 
who are not driven to seek work by 
economic necessity. 
Today, out of an estimated total 
of 8,500,000 war workers, 1,000,000 
are women. By the end of 1943, 
there will be 20,000,000 or more war 
workers and 4,000,000—or one-fifth 
—will be women. That means that 
3,000,000 women will be needed in 
war plants in the next two years; and 
at least that many more will be ab- 
sorbed into civilian industry. 
@ Reserve Woman Power—How do 
these potential needs stack up against 
the nation’s reserves of unemployed 
womanpower? At the end of Decem- 
ber, there were 13,000,000 women 
already in the labor market—all but 
about 1,000,000 of them employed. 
There were 3,500,000 women who 
were overage or unable to work. 
There were 4,400,000 women stu- 
dents (most of them under 18); prob- 
ably four or five hundred thousand 
of these can be drawn into industry. 
The big reserve, however, is the 


housewives or at home. Of these, 
6,700,000 are farm women—and no- 
body wants to take them off the 
farm. Some 8,700,000 are women 
under 45, but with children under 
ten. The BLS figures that no more 
than 1,100,000 of these can be em- 
ployed. There are 9,300,000 women 
over 45. This is the group that em- 
ployers are most reluctant to draw 
on. BLS thinks they will supply an- 
other 1,100,000 to the labor force 

@ Under 45 Group—There are 4,900, 
000 women under 45, with no chil- 
dren under ten. If the real pinch 
comes, at least half of this group will 
have to be moved out of the kitchen 
and onto the assembly line. 
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Two on the aisle for the Milky Way 


You are sitting out on the edge of space. 
Ahead of you a couple of million stars 
are blinking. It is dark below you. The 


earth is down there. Six miles down. 


You are the bombardier in a Boeing 
Flying Fortress* making more than three 
hundred miles an hour over enemy ter- 
ritory, and you are ready for action any 
minute, 

Behind you, the navigator is on the 
job, too. So are the pilot and co-pilot, 
the radio operator and the gunners be- 
hind them. The objective is near. The 
task force is ready for business. 


One of the reasons that Boeing Flying 
Fortresses complete so many missions on 


schedule is that Boeing designers and 
engineers build for performance of per- 
sonnel, as well as for the performance 
of the airplane itself. 


Boeing engineers study the effect of 
noise upon the nervous system of fight- 
ing men, and they sound-proof their 
airplanes accordingly. (Today the giant 
four-engined Boeing Flying Fortress is 
as quiet as any luxurious transport. 


Boeing heating engineers have made 
it possible to maintain a cabin tempera- 
ture of 60 degrees above zero when it is 
60 below zero in the stratosphere out- 
side. Boeing designers work constantly 
with problems of seat construction, 


window construction, lighting, ventila 
tion, and vibration control. 


This is the engineering that has created 
giant Clippers capable of taking whole 
oceans in easy stride, and Stratoliners* 
which carry their passengers in new 
comfort through the smooth upper air. 
This is the engineering that permits the 


‘nine men in a Boeing Flying Fortress to 


carry out their orders swiftly and exactly 
and thoroughly. 


The increase of human efficiency 
both in war and peace . 
the many different projects that are a 
constant part of the Boeing engineering 
schedule. 


. is only one of 


DESIGNERS OF THE FLYING FORTRESS « THE STRATOLINER + PAN AMERICAN CLIPPERS BOE ING 


THE TERMS "‘FLYING FORTRESS’’ AND *"STRATOLINER 
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Oil Squeeze 


Axis aims for remaining 
sources of United Nations oil 
in Old World. What's left 
a long haul from the war. 


By the Axis blueprint, the next phase 

of the war—the battles of the five 
months just ahead—will be an oil 
squeeze against the United Nations, a 
bitter struggle for two great oil fields. 
e@ Long Haul—The United Nations are 
still masters of nearly 93% of the 
world’s oil, but more than 60% of the 
world total comes from the United 
States and its neighbors bordering on 
the Caribbean—a long haul from the 
army fronts in Europe and Asia. Closer 
to the fighting planes and tanks are the 
four important oil fields shown on the 
map below. 

Of these, the Rumanian field was 
occupied by Germans more than a year 
ago in a blitz maneuver so carefully 
handled that none of the wells was 
damaged or destroyed (though most of 
them belonged to the British). It is on 
this oil—though it amounts to only 
45,000,000 bbl. a year—that the Nazis 
are counting for their spring drive. 

e@ What Japan Got—At the other end 
of the Axis, the Japanese have done a 
far more dramatic job of grabbing strate- 


L egend 
4 Ol FIELDS AND REFINERIES 


« PIPELINES 


gic oil bases. Tokyo, relying chiefly on 
the United States and the Netherlands 
East Indies, filled less than 10% of its 
peacetime oil needs at home but three 
months of war brought under its control 
the oil fields of the Netherlands Indies 
—60,000,000 bbl. of oil a year in normal 
times. Experts declared the reserves 
were rich and that output could be 
doubled in a comparatively short time. 
Dutch and American interests had built 
important refineries. 

When these fields fell to the Japa- 
nese, the United Nations forces in the 
Far East had to fall back on the small 
output of the nearby Burma oil region 
(see map), and on supplies hauled trom 
Iran, or brought across the Pacific. 

e Loss in Burma—The Burma fields, 
which produced a bare 8,000,000 bbl. a 
year, were reportedly destroyed by the 
British before they were yielded to the 
Japanese. But the loss was vital to 
China, for this oil made up the bulk 
of her supplies after the country’s coastal 
ports fell into the hands of the Japanese. 

The two fields around which the bat- 
tles of the next two months are likely 
to revolve are far larger and more critical 
than those that have already fallen. 

Russia’s great Caucasus oil base—cen- 
tering around Baku and Grozny—turns 
out more than 215,000,000 bbl. a year. 
Without this vital area, providing more 
than 80% of Russia’s oil, Moscow can- 
not fight indefinitely. 

@ Hitler’s Goal—With it, Hitler will be 


set to carry on his dream of th« 
of the Middle East and of 
World’s fourth great oil field, 
fuel for the planes and tank, of the 
United Nations in the batt! zroung 
bordering the Mediterranean 4nd Red 
Seas, and the Indian Ocean. ‘| },js js the 

rich field stretching from M Ira 

through Iran to Bahrein in t! Persian 
Gulf. 

The Mosul section is producing little 

oil now, but it could be pushed into 
active operation on short notice. The 
Iran wells, largely owned by the British 
government, provide the main upplies 
for the British fleet in the Indian Ocean 
Along the west shore of the Persian 
Gulf are the rich new Bahrein oil fields 
and the modern refinery belong ging to 
the Standard Oil Co. of California. "To. 
gether, these three producing zones jp 
the ancient Euphrates valley provide 
110,000,000 bbl. of oil a year. 
@ Where It’s Needed—Their main yalye 
to the United Nations is that they pro 
vide oil where it is desperately needed 
Now the planes fighting the Japanese fo: 
control of Burma and southern China 
must be fueled with Iran oil, hauled 
3,000 miles from Abadan. If the Mosu! 
Iran-Bahrein field goes, the United \ 
tions will be forced back on the alread) 
overtaxed supply line from the Unite 
States. 

It is through this perspective of su 
ply routes and the tanker shortage that 
the coming oil squeeze must be viewed 
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OIL FIELDS OF BATTLE — 
Two to Hold 


Two Gone, 
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Better Equipment Has Always Been 
America’s Strength — and Diebold’s Responsibility 


Swift-flying eagles of America’s Air Force—giant, rumbling tanks—fleet, 
agile scout cars—battery after battery of watchful, thundering guns— 
protected by products fashioned in Diebold’s great plants of war. When 
the call came for supreme war effort, Diebold was among the first to 
respond. All of our accumulated scientific knowledge—all our practical en- 
gineering experience was immediately transformed into aid for Uncle Sam. 


For over eighty years our job has been to assist American business find 
quicker, more efficient, more economical ways to protect and preserve 
costly, precious records. Out of this long effort came Diebold fire-resistive 
vault doors—fire-and-theft resistive safes and chests for home or office— 
Electric Rekordesk Safes that open or close at the touch of a button—the 
Cardineer Rotary File and a score of other well-known and efficient 
aids to business. 


While victory on the world’s battle fronts is all-important, protection on 
the home front is equally vital. Diebold covers both and we are prepared 
now to suggest better equipment to guard and protect those priceless Simplify Your Record-Keeping Problems with 
records so essential in swift, volume-production of war’s necessities. DIEBOLD Cardineer ROTARY FILES 
Diebold’s Methods Department has been created to help you in solv- Muatoot, yg my get eon <2 paged — 
ing problems of record-processing or protection. Use this service control cost, inventories, priority informa- 
—a call will quickly bring 2 Diebold man to consult with you. tion and many other essential tasks. Placing 
active records on a wheel is the mod- 


DIEBOLD SAFE & LOCK COMPANY + General Offices: Canton, Ohio $23) PEGE ay SO etiam ing case nssto. 


ries of installations in your line of business. 


an 
METHODS EQUIPMENT + SAFES » MONEY CHESTS » ELECTRIC 
REKORDESK SAFES « BANK VAULTS + OFFICE ACCESSORIES 
Offices in: New York, Chicago, Detroit, Philadelphia, 
Washington, Cleveland, Boston, St. Pau!-Minneapolis, 
Pittsburgh, St. Lovis * Dealers in other Principal Cities 


DIEBOLD BUSINESS TOOLS PROTECT AND HOUSE AMERICA’S WEALTH AND RECORDS 
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It takes uniform factory temperature to hold 
finishing operations to close tolerances, par- 
ticularly when top speed and a minimum of 
rejects are “musts.”’ That’s one reason man- 
made weather is now recognized as a vital 
production tool in war material plants. 


Cost records prove that air conditioning pays 
—if the system is right for its particular job. In 
most plants that means wisely chosen decen- 
tralized units, rather than a central system. 


Why? Because with individual units any 
section or department can be given precisely 
the air conditioning it needs: temperature 
control, humidity control, and dust control, 
each only when and where required, each only 
to the most profitable degree. Should a decen- 
tralized air conditioner be damaged, produc- 
tion would be affected in only a limited part 
of the plant. Individual units are more quickly 
installed, too; they often require no ducts. 


Because no two problems are alike, the 
counsel of a locally experienced expert is in- 
valuable when you’re considering air condi- 
tioning. You'll find your resident Fairbanks- 
Morse engineer an ideal collaborator. The 
completeness of the F-M line frees his judg- 
ment from bias. To arrange a conference, 
simply write Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Dept. 
E-131, 600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


Branches and service stations throughout the | 


United States and Canada. 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 
Air Conditioners 


@ Autos—Production of replacement parts 
for autos and light trucks is limited by 
Order L-4-c to parts for engines, running 
gear, springing, electrical system, instru- 
ments, wipers, and control mechanisms. 
Output in the second and third quarters 
is limited to 70% of the dollar volume 
for the corresponding quarter of 1941. 
Previously production up to 300% of 


the 1941 rate was permitted. 


@ Safety Equipment—Except for speci- 
fied applications, use of critical metals, 
asbestos cloth, plastics, and rubber is 
forbidden in the manufacture of safety 
equipment on priority ratings below A-2. 


@ Hand Trucks—Manufacturers are for- 
bidden by L-111 to deliver hand trucks 
with rubber tires except where necessary 
to prevent explosions, or for handling 
of unbaked grinding wheels or green 
foundry cores, or to prevent damage to 
instruments which are part of the truck. 
For 90 days deliveries may be made to 
Army, Navy, and Maritime Commission. 


© Refrigerators—Prices of used mechan- 
ical refrigerators may not exceed a table 
of prices incorporated in Regulation | 39 
and generally reflecting February price 
levels. The table lists specific prices of 
various models and ages of box for “as 
i “recondi- 


is,” “unreconditioned,” or 
tioned” state. 


@ Stoves—Manufacture of domestic elec- 
tric ranges on ratings lower than A-1-k 
is halted June 1 by L-23-b. May produc- 
tion may rise to the average monthly 
rate for the vear ended June 30, 1941. 


All existing stocks are frozen. 


@ Petroleum—According to M-114, no 
priority ratings may be attached to or- 
ders for fuel oil except for ocean-going 


vessels. 


@ Cottonseed Oil—Maximum prices for 
various grades of cottonseed oil are made 


uniform for the industry by amendment 
of the fats and oils schedule (No. 53). 


@ Textiles — Maximum manufacturers’, 


er for “‘back-filled’” sheets are estab- 
ished by amendment of the bed-linen 
schedule, No. 89. 


@ Metals—Effect of increased freight 
rates on prices of iron and steel products 
under Schedules 6 and 49, according to 
OPA, is that sellers may not add the in- 
creased freight on incoming shipments 
but may make the addition on outgoing 
shipments where the freight is “a com- 
ponent and declared part of the maxi- 
mum price. 

No copper which was in a manufac- 
turer’s inventory before Feb. 28 may be 
used after June 15 in any product ex- 
cept on ratings of A-1-k or better or on 
a specific authorization applied for on 
form PD-426. (Inventory acquired after 


WAR BUSINESS CHECKLIST 


Washington's Significant Orders on Materials and Prices 


Feb. 28 is assumed to have 
erly allocated.) This is pr 
revision of M-9-c. 


@ Machinery—Prices and treitals 
nearly all new, used, and ; ae 
chines not already covered 
price orders are frozen at the Oct 
levels by Regulation 136, as are aly 
prices for machine work don 
tomer’s material. Prices of ial 
sign or new machines are computed 
the basis of the costs in effect 


ma 


formal 


ist Ox 


tober. Resale price of such hiner 
is the cost to the seller plus the pe 
centage markup in effect Oct Price 
for rebuilt machinery is 85% and fo 
other used machinery is 55% of the 
October price of the most nearly com. 


parable machine. Machine work must 
be priced on Oct. 1 costs. Work done 
on subcontract is exempted from the 
ceiling. 


@ Scrap—The OPA’s supplementary or. 
der No. 5 licenses all dealers in scrap 
or waste covered by Price Schedules 2 
3, 4, 8, 12, 20, 30, 47, 55, 70, 87. 9 
115, 123 who sell to consumers and als 
dealers in iron and steel scrap who sell 
to brokers. 


@ Enforcement—Three Puerto Rican rum 
distillers, Jose Del Rio, Compania Ron 
Carioca Destileria, and Borinquen Asso- 
ciates, are charged by WPB with dis- 
tilling rum from molasses during Jan. 
15-30. 

Order S-40 forbids Southern Scrap 
Material Co., New Orleans, to accept 
any copper scrap for three months and 
orders it to dispose of its inventory as 
directed by WPB. Charge is accumula 
tion of excessive inventories of scrap. 

OPA has obtained a restraining order 
forbidding transaction in iron and steel 
scrap above ceiling prices against: Se. 
curity Manufacturing Co., Leeds Mate- 
trial Co., Alabama Pipe Co., American 
Brake Shoe & Foundry Co., Sheffield 
Steel Corp., all of Kansas City, Weirton 
Steel Co. of Weirton, W. Va., and the 
Sonken-Galamba Corp. of Kansas City 


@ Other Priority Actions—WPB has au- 
thorized OPA to ration tires for indus- 
trial equipment. . . . L-113 forbids use 
of any metal in pencils except ferrules 
for erasers now on hand. . . . Amend- 
ment of Order M-19, chlorine, waives 
filing of reports by retailers. . . . Report- 
ing requirements have been eliminated 
from blanket ratings in the P-19 series. 

WPB has asked electric utilities 
to discontinue street lighting extensions 
except as required by safety. 


@ Other Price Actions—Industrial dia 
monds are covered by the General Price 
Regulation despite the exemption ot 
precious stones. . A formal ceiling 
order will issue soon on commercial 
grey iron castings. 
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For swift, on-the-spot maneuvering, the 
famous 4-wheel-drive jeeps rely on 
quick-starting, powerful motors. All- 
important to the jeep Is the unfailing 
a ignition...and for this vital function 
ret manufacturers put thelr trust In elec- 
trical cables of copper. Cable failure 
hinery might be serious. ; 
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Important too, as the part they play 
1 rum in any single jeep, Is the part played 
Ron by electrical wires and cables in the 
Asso- plants that are producing this Invalu- 
1 dis. able equipment for America's war ef- 
Jan. fort. For wire failure here would Inter- 
rupt production, itself. 
Scrap 
ccept 
; and 
TV as 
mula- E 
* LEcr oER ARE THE LIFE LINES OF OUR Nari9y 
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late- 
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City. | Today... Anaconda Products are pre-empted regular products and to develop new and ) 

sie for the toughest wiring jobs in war produc- _ better ones. 

\dus- tion. Anaconda Wire & Cable Company plants Today the benefits are going into our country’s 

prs are working seven days a week, turning out wires war effort. But when this war is won, Anaconda 

end- and cables for war needs...the right wire and Wire & Cable Company will have collected a valu- 

4 the correct cable, engineered to fit the job. able backlog of product development and 

OTT- 

ated Meanwhile... Anaconda Wire & Cable Re- research to place at the service of industry 

nies. search carries on: Keeping pace, the everywhere. pm 

om h laboratories of the Compan 

jons sone omaghes ee eee DA GENERAL OFFICES: 25 Broadway, New York 

are likewise working with redoubled CHICAGO OFFICE: 20 North Wacker Drive 

effort. Here daily, is being carried Subsidiary of Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 

dia- rete ‘ This familiar trade-mark 

rice out original research to improve our symbolizes the best ef- Sales Offices In Principal Cities ; 
f | forts of modern research i 
ot and production. ] 


ANACONDA WIRE & CABLE COMPANY | 
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Without paper, your invaluable and fair index of the quality, durability and 


irreplaceable records, accounts and general working and handling qualities of 


correspondence files would not exist. any paper. 


Small wonder good paper rates so Choose « paper that is made for the pur- 


high as an essential tool of business pose. Byron Weston Company manufac- 


and industry . . . and should receive 


tures high grade ledger, index, bond and 


the most careful consideration as an machine accounting papers — each in an 


item of purchase. appropriate range of grades and weights 
When selecting paper for important to suit any requirement. 


purposes, follow these simple rules: Your printer, stationer or paper 


Choose a paper that is equal to the task. supplier will gladly help you select the 
The percentage of cotton fibre content is a right Weston paper for any purpose. 
iF YOU BUY PAPER you should have the news, ideas and infor- 

mation in Weston’s Papers, a special publication for paper buyers. 

To receive a copy write Department A, 


BYRON WESTON COMPANY, Dalton, Massachusetts 


IF IT'S WORTH KEEPING, KEEP IT ON A 


WESTON payee 


LEDGERS INDEXES BONDS 
BYRON WESTON CO. LINEN RECORD DEFIANCE INDEX (100%) WINCHESTER INDEX (50%) WESTON'S BOND (Extra No. 1, 100%) 
{Extra No. 1, 100% New White Cotton and Linen Clippings) WESTON'S MACHINE POSTING INDEX (50%) DEFIANCE BOND (100%) 
DEFIANCE LEDGER (100% Cotton Fibre Content) MACHINE ACCOUNTING WOLMESDALE BOND (75%) 
WAVERLY LEDGER (75%) CENTENNIAL LEDGER (75%) TYPACOUNT LEDGER (75%) WINCHESTER BOND (50%) 
MANCHESTER LEDGER (50%) BLACKSTONE LEDGER (25%) WESTON'S MACHINE POSTING LEDGER (SO%) BLACKSTONE BOND (25%) 
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|Help for Arnold 


Supreme Court's decision, 
in Masonite and Univis case, 
| (both involving price fixing) aid 
| antitrust campaign. 


| In two far-reaching decisions, the 
United States Supreme Court | 


iS We 
served notice that Assistant \ttomes 
General Thurman Arnold can count oj 
its support in his patent-busting cay. 
| paign. Reversing lower court . isions, 


the high court upheld his cl rges of 
price-fixing against Masonite Corp. ang 
nine distributors of its patented hard. 
board and against Univis Lens Co, 
e@ Masonite Contracts—Particula: signifi 
| cance attaches to the court’s ru ing on 
Masonite, by virtue of the company’s 
system of distributing its hardboard vig 
del credere agency agreements (B\\ 
—Aug.16’41,p60). Essential feature of a 
del credere contract is that title to the 
goods remains with the manufacturer: 
the distributor merely acts as agent, ac. 
cepts the goods on consignment, and 
pays for them when sold. Thus, the 
manufacturer can exert price and mar. 
keting controls past primary levels. 
Since 1926, manufacturers using del 
credere contracts have been immune 
from price-fixing action by virtue of the 
Supreme Court decision sanctioning the 
price and marketing controls under 
which the General Electric Co. |i- 
censed Westinghouse to manufacture 
and sell its lamps. Now, a different 
court is of a different mind. The Ma 
sonite decision said, “Certainly if the 
del credere agency device were given 
| broad approval, whole industries could 
| be knit together so as to regulate prices 
| and suppress competition.” 
| @ Ethyl Gas Precedent—First indication 
that the Supreme Court was going to 
uphold Arnold in his campaign against 
| secondary price-fixing and marketing 
control came over two years ago in the 
| celebrated Ethyl Gas case. This did 
| not involve del credere agreements, but 
| the court condemned the system where- 
| by Ethyl licensed jobbers and prohibited 
| its licensed refiners from selling to any 
but these jobbers (BW—Mar.30’40,p17). 
The Univis case parallels Ethyl in 
that no agency agreements were it- 
volved, but the company licensed whole- 
salers and retailers, fixed the prices at 
which they might resell its lenses. Uni- 
vis claimed immunity from price-fixing 
action because of its fair-trade, mini- 
mum-resale-price maintenance agree- 
ments with wholesalers and _ retailers. 
But the court ruled that, since Univis 
sold only lens blanks and finishing was 
done by distributors, licensees were not 
engaged in the “resale” of the same 
commodity they bought, hence the 


agreements constituted price-fixing 
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THE WAR- 


AND BUSINESS ABROAD 


bey War Week 


While epic battles occur on 
distant fronts, U.S. builds added 
defenses by tightening of hem- 
isphere economic controls. 


Epic battles were fought on three 
fonts this week, but they are still only 
the preliminaries to the huge Nazi push 
which everyone awaits. The battle in 
the Coral Sea, which MacArthur head- 
quarters in Australia declare thwarted 
an invasion effort by the Japanese, ap- 
parently ended in a complete victory 
jor the United Nations, leaving ‘Tokyo 
with a dangerously exposed flank. How- 
ever, Washington frankly expects fur- 
ther Japanese efforts. 


Japanese Reverse on Land 


Japanese land forces also suffered a 
serious reverse. Victorious troops which 
pushed the British out of their last 
important bases in Burma and pursued 
the retreating Chinese across the border 
into Yunnan province were suddenly cut 
off from the rear by a shrewd Chinese 
maneuver and suffered serious losses. 
But it is already plain that there are 
enough reserve forces at Rangoon to 
prevent the permanent loss of noxthern 
Burma, though perhaps not enough now 
to continue the drive into China. 

But the battle which may yet prove 
most significant was the four-day blitz 
which the Nazis staged in a desperate 
effort to dislodge the Russians from a 
dangerous flanking position in the 
Crimea. It failed, but it makes clear the 
long-expected German strategy of strik- 
ing hardest in the south this year in a 
desperate effort to grab the Caucasus 
(map, page 24). A full-scale German 
attack in the Ukraine is almost inevi- 
tably in the offing. 


Showdown on Martinique 


One of the most important repercus- 
sions of Madagascar, as far as the United 
States is concerned, is the showdown 
that has developed between Vichy and 
Washington over the French West In- 
dian island of Martinique. 

The United States has made four 
claims upon Vichy: (1) That American 
troops be placed in control of strategic 
points in Rastiniages (2) that units of 
the French fleet still tied up at Mar- 
tinique docks be disarmed; (3) that the 
100 or more American planes which 
have been on the island since the time 
of the French capitulation be turned 
back to the United States; and (4) that 
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The flower that makes 
battleships disappear 


Wuen these bright blue blossoms fall and the boll becomes heavy 
with its oily seeds, another flax harvest begins. The 42 million gallons 
of linseed oil from Minnesota, North Dakota and Montana flax fields 
are eagerly absorbed by the paint industry which in turn furnishes 
the Navy with camouflage that allows our fighting ships to make the 
most of the strategy of concealment. This is the flax flower’s magic. 


An important link between farmers’ flax crops and the big linseed 
processors is the Northern Pacific. Serving well its 
territory—so rich in the resources of war and peace— 
has earned this railway a title that perfectly describes 
its function: “Main Street of the Northwest”. 
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* 
Complete 
Designing & Drafting 


Service 
NOW AVAILABLE 


Ox Designing and Drafting De- 
partment, long experienced in 
the creation and detailing of high pre- 
cision machines, may be able to render 
you valuable assistance . . . Concen- 
tration of our machine shop on war 
production enables us to offer a part 
of our designing facilities for outside 
work, 

Whether you require tool design- President Manuel Prado of Peru re- dent of being the first president of 3 


ing or rane development ve views a Marine Corps guard of honor Latin-American country to address 3 
ean ae ciplhat stcrirg taken at Annapolis during his whirlwind joint session of Congress, he toured 
visit to this country as the guest of the the Ford Willow Run airplane plant 


PACKAGE MACHINERY | 2o\c™mezt: After setting the prece- and the Chrysler tank factory. 
COMPANY . a 


Springfield, Massachusetts tankers in the island be turned over to hazardous East Coast to the United 
Washington shipping officials. States. 

In return for these concessions, Wash- So far the United States has tried to 
ington agrees to recognize French au- coax Latin American countries into vol: 
thority in the island, to safeguard French untary cooperation. Peru was in the 

old which is still stored there, and to limelight this week, with a new trade 
help Martinique out of its present eco- agreement and with its President tou- 
nomic difficulties. ing the United States as the guest of 

This move by Washington is part of the government. 

a rapidly-developing program of hemi- . 
sphere defense which falieties the speed- Long-Term Planning 
ing up of air communications down This new trade deal with Lima i 
both coasts of Latin America, a big ship- _ typical of the long-term plans for eco- 
pooling arrangement, a revival of the nomic development which Washington 
push for trade agreements, the purchase _is sponsoring. In return for lowering of 
of mounting quantities of Latin Ameri- import duties on our radios, office equip 
‘can goods (some of which must be stored ment, and canned goods, and freezing 
in the country of origin because of the _ the present rates on a long list of items 
shortage of cargo space), and a long- including automobiles, the United State 
term economic planning program which has agreed to lower import taxes 
will turn the Western Hemisphere into’ sugar, some spices, and long-staple cot 
a vast trading btoc. ton. 
H With shipping schedules to Latin But our aid to individual Latin Amer 
Ro PYIST | | America cut to a fraction of their normal ican countries is being worked out i 
volume, Washington has authorized two _ even greater detail than the tiade agret 
For Your Drafting Room, : . ‘ 
oft Office “here's a newesype machine that, will new air routes to Mexico City, and the ment prov ides. Only a few weeks ag 
ing jobs — and will do them faster, at less speedup of services in South America the Commodity Credit Corp. agreed 
page Nr nae wy neem sistas (page 32). buy 200,000 bales of cotton from Per 
perfect black- ont- white fiplicates of any- this year for about $10,000,000 This 


h dra ri hot hed. ; ; : 

Letters, rtets, i trac mgs, ble rints, “specif Shipping Pool Meets Delays takes off the Peruvian market the pat 
cations, etc.— all are cop! exact to ie one . : . ‘ E 

last detail of shading and color difference — rhe shipping pool is not yet set up. of the crop normally exported to Eur 


Electro-Copyist is dif- Latin American countries have been in- _ or Japan and, if there is enough s! hipping 

. Has no lens. Needs ae ° , ‘tc 

no darkroom. So simple vited to put all available tonnage in the space to deliver it, will provide te 
an office can - . : , . ‘ F 
ate it, Recommended by pool, which will be — under the United States with some of the long; 


hundreds of leadin ‘ : pf " : 
saligusl quuseran. het centralized wartime shipping authority staple cotton it usually buys from Egyp 


Quirements. Write e- in Washington. Some of the countries The Metals Reserve Co. and the Stat 

grabs yas have offered one or two ships for the Department have just completed a dea 

pool, but others refuse flatly to partici- with the Mexican government guarit 
HUNTER ELECTRO-COPYIST, INC. pate. The Lloyd Brasiliero Line has teeing higher prices for a list of badk 


107 E. Fayette St., Syracuse, N. Y even refused to run its ships up the needed metals—topped by lead, coppt: 
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Long before Pearl Harbor, I real- 
ized that I and the 75 other Taylor 
Field Engineers would play an 
important part in helping indus- 
try meet war needs. But for the 
last four months I’ve been keep- 
ing a diary—and reading it over 
tonight it came home to me how much 
we're really doing to win the war! 


So many jobs depend on 
Taylor instruments—and 
it takes a man who knows 
the instruments and how 
to apply them to each 
job. Let me give you a 
few examples: 


You know the _____. Oil 
Products Company? They 
make impregnating ma- 
terials and industrial al- 
cohol. Their problem was 
the processing of wax and 
other chemicals to meet immediate Gov- 
ernment contract requirements . . . the 
success of which depends on a rigid cycle 
of time and temperature control by Tay- 
lor instruments. These instruments could 
not be satisfactorily adjusted by written 
instructions, and necessitated consider- 
able time and knowledge of both the 
processing requirements and instrument 
functions before the required control was 
established. Manual control without the 


instruments would have slowed down the 
processing and caused mistakes. 


Or take the pulp and paper industry. At the 
__™_ Paper Corporation I placed in 
operation 18 beater roll control systems 
which maintain proper roll pressures in 
accordance with a time schedule. At the 
__ Bag and Paper Company, I in- 
spected instruments in operation, made 
adjustments, and recommended new in- 
stallations. Result in both cases was in- 
creased production, improved uniformity. 


At the ____. Battery 
Company I specified 
instruments for indi- 
cating temperature of 
pitch and lead tanks. 
At the _______ Mills, making government 
cloth, I made a survey of dye plant con- 
trols, including adjustment and repair of 
3 instruments. At the Canning 
Factory I installed automatic retort con- 
trols for the processing of glass packages. 
Like every canning factory these days, 
they are faced with a shortage of tin. With- 
ee out such controls it 
Cane. would be almost im- 
possible to process 
glass packages. 


But the one thing that impresses me in all 
my contacts with wartime plants is the 
enthusiastic welcome I get. I seldom have 


any trouble getting to the men I want to 
see—in fact they’re the ones who usually 
want to see me! It sounds like bragging I 
know, but I honestly feel that today we 
Taylor people are doing a job! And when 
you really know you're helping win the 
war, it’s a grand and glorious feeling! 


LET YOUR TAYLOR FIELD ENGINEER HELP 
YOU SPEED WAR PRODUCTION! 


There’s a Taylor Field Engineer a few 
hours from your plant. If you’re planning 
installation of new equipment requiring 
instruments—call him in first! He can 
show you how to speed production, pre- 
vent waste and accidents, improve quality. 
He can help you train your own men 
in the vital job of keeping instruments 
functioning properly. Whether you need 
new instruments or want to make old 
ones last longer, write Taylor Instrument 
Companies, Rochester, N. Y., or Toronto, 
Canada. Makers of the famous “Not 1 
but 5”’ Fulscope Controllers. 


: ; 


Indicating # Recording Controlling 


TEMPERATURE, PRESSURE, FLOW 


* KEEP ON BUYING U.S. WAR SAVINGS BONDS AND STAMPS * 
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and zinc. The so boost amounts ap- 
proximately to the normal United States 
import duty which the Metals Reserve 
Co., as a government agency, has the 
wartime power to waive. As a result of 
this move, new equipment is being in- 
stalled in several mines and lead produc- 
tion this year is expected to jump to 
250,000 tons, from an estimated 150,- 
000 last year. Zinc output may be 
boosted from 150,000 to 200,000 tons. 

It is gradually becoming clear from 
such deals that all foreign trade is rap- 
idly becoming a virtual government mo- 
nopoly regulated (1) by production pri- 
orities, (2) by shipping priorities which 
only recently were placed on a special 
new basis for Latin American shipments, 
and (3) by the long-term policies of the 
economic planners in the offices of the 
Board of Economic Warfare, the State 
Department, or the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs. 

The program jumped into the lime- 
light again this week when Washington 
announced that its plan for shipping 
priorities to Latin America had been 
revamped to help speed the delivery of 
much-needed supplies to the 21 Latin 
American republics. 


Good Neighbors First 


According to the original priority plan 
announced in April, BEW ordered that 
all outstanding and all future export li- 
cense applications be supplemented with 
data which would provide a check on 
location and state of goods licensed for 
Insiders 
made it plain at the time that where ex- 
port supplies were not adequate to meet 
the demand, Washington would of 
course see that neighbors cooperating 


delivery to — markets. 
1 


with the United Nations would be sup- 
plied first. 

Now the new plan, which became 
effective as soon as it was announced on 
May 7, demands that all goods destined 
for delivery to any of the American re- 

ublics bear shipping priority ratings. 
These ratings, according to their im- 
portance in the eyes of the three con- 
trolling agencies, bear A, B, C, and D 
designations, with a special AA reserved 
for materials “considered of the utmost 
importance and urgency.” Washington 
intends to handle its Latin American 
neighbors according to their attitude 
toward the struggle with the Axis. 


More Air Service 
Plane lines linking U. S. 
to Latin America and to United 
Nations step up schedules, add 
some important new routes. 


The shipping shortage, the submarine 
campaign, and the need for faster mail 
communications with the United Na- 
tions and Latin America are responsible 
for a speedup and an enlargement in air 
services that are just getting under way 
but will continue through the summer. 
@ New Routes to Mexico—American Air- 
lines has recently been granted permis- 
sion by the Civil Aeronautics Board to 
establish two new air routes to Mexico. 
One will branch from the trunk route of 
American Airlines at FE] Paso and the 
other at Fort Worth-Dallas, and both 
will converge at Monterey, Mexico, and 
continue to Mexico City. American Air- 


lines officials declare that work 

mence at once on the necessar 
and ground-aid facilities and th 
service to Mexico City will b: 
within six months. 

This brings to eight the num| 

ateways to Latin America, the 

ase been set up for varying 
of time by Pan American Airwa 
e Important Stepups—Over th 
Latin American routes of this cornpany 
three important increases in s iedules 
are being made. Flights across tlic Carib. 
bean are being increased to 28 2 week. 
Beginning May 8, weekly flights from 
the Canal Zone to Lima, Peri, were 
increased from six to seven. And only q 
few weeks ago the service between 
Buenos Aires, Argentina, and Santiago, 
Chile (across the Andes), was increased 
to a daily schedule. 

Not all of the speeding up in air 

transport schedules is confined to Latin 
America. Ottawa officials announced 
this week that Trans-Canada Air Lines 
have extended regular daily service from 
Moncton, New Brunswick, to St. Johns, 
Newfoundland, where it will connect 
with regular transatlantic service to 
Britain. 
e@ Transatlantic Service—F our air services 
will speed traffic across the Atlantic this 
summer. Pan American Airways is al- 
ready flying the North Atlantic to Brit- 
ain, in addition to maintaining its South 
Atlantic service by way of Brazil to 
Africa. British Overseas Airways is also 
continuing a regular service between 
Britain and the United States. 

Soon to join these two will be Amer- 
ican Export Airlines, which will fly its 
new, luxury flying boats to Europe. 
K.L.M. (the Dutch Line) continues to 
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NEW AIRWAYS 


American Airlines 
0000 866 New Routes 
Pan American Airlines: 
Present Routes 
Projected Routes 


TO LATIN AMERICA 
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“NOW I KNOW HOW 
TO MEASURE A DOLLAR!” 


“Frankly, I hadn’t looked for so much difference in overhead 
cranes. But I learned how to apply measuring stick methods 
when we bought our last one. I learned how P&H could fit our 
needs exactly with a crane of standard design. How P&H’s 
greater volume and advanced crane building facilities made pos- 
sible substantial economies. How P&H electrical equipment meant 
extra dollars in our pockets. And last, but not least, I learned 
that P&H delivery promises were honest promises. And that’s 
important in meeting today’s expanded war production when 
time is so important.” 


P&H is America’s largest and only crane builder 
producing complete electrical equipment 


Awarded the Navy “E” for excellence in war 
production, P&H also displays it as a pledge 
of future effort. 


General Offices: 4468 W. National Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


THAT MAN’S HERE AGAIN! 


“It’s the inspector from the Wages and Hours Division and our 
payroll records are behind again. Maybe he'll just go away.” 


But you can’t stall the inspectors. They can demand completed 
records in 72 hours; usually want them right away. 

Better switch to the Todd Form-Master System that gives you, the 
inspector, and other State and Federal agencies the required data 
at once. 

How? Form-Master enables any clerk to handpost check stub, pay- 
roll sheet and individual earnings record all in one speedy operation. 
Then the work is complete; records are adequate and accurate. No extra 
posting to cause delays, errors in copying, overtime or fines. The Form- 
Master time-and-money-saving features are yours, without costly out- 
lay for equipment. 

Instead of dreading inspectors’ visits and calls for other reports, 
Form-Master users can sit back with a welcoming smile. Want more 


details? Mail the coupon. 


THE TODD CO., Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 


Please send information showing how Form- 
Master cuts payroll posting time, increases 
accuracy and centralizes facts which Govern- 
ment agencies want in a hurry! 


Company name. 


Address_ 


City. 


ROCHESTER 
OFFICES IN ALL 


By 
BW-5-16-42 
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operate a shuttle service betwc 1 Fp, 
land and Lisbon, Portugal. Si; *. 
1940, this line has carried 8») »,. 
sengers and 722 tons of mail. 


Doubts in Ottawa 


Behind-the-scenes contliq 


is waged over whether ‘o join 
U.S. and Britain in munitions 
pool. Manpower plan shapes up 


OTTAWA—An important st: gel 
going on behind the scenes in 
On one side are officials who want Cay 
ada to join wholeheartedly in a triang 
lar munitions pool with the Unite 
States and the United Kingdom. On the 
other side are those = fear that 


anada 


| Canadian interests will be sacrificed yy 


less geo. ag and London offer gua; 
antees which, so far, have not beep 


| forthcoming. 


@ Unfavorable Balance—The poo! plan 
has been under consideration for se 
eral months because of the mounting 
unfavorable trade balance between the 
United States and Canada. Last vear 
the Dominion bought nearly $400,00) 
000 more of United States goods and 
raw materials than were sold across the 
border. So far this year, Canada’s im 
port surplus is running at the annual 
rate of $500,000,000. 

Before the end of the year, Canadian 
deliveries of aluminum, nickel, and 
other strategic materials to the United 
States will increase, but a part of the 


| increased return in dollars must be used 


to repay the advances made to enlarge 
plants and buy equipment for them. 

e Invited to Join Board—This situation 
had become apparent when London and 
Washington proposed that Canada joi 
the U.S.-U. K. Munitions Assignment 
Board. And, when the details of this 
new triangular arrangement were dis- 
cussed, Ottawa found that it was being 
invited also to pool its raw and finished 
war material and, ultimately, the ad 
ministration and direction of Canada‘ 
whole war production effort. 

No decision has been reached vet 
Canada wants to retain full control over 
its production program, but to cooper 
ate in pooling all finished munitions 
with Britain and the United States. Bu! 
the decision, when. it is made in the next 
few weeks, will indicate how far Canad: 
and the United States are prepared ti 
go in carrying out much-discussed plan’ 
for rationing their economies. If some 
drastic changes are not made under the 
pressure of the war emergency, little \ 
likely to be done after the war when 
there will be less incentive to act. 

@ Manpower Control—Ottawa’s man 
power plan, established by laws enacted 
last March, is going into gear within 
ten days or two weeks and may have 
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some significance for Washington plan- 
pers. Moves soon to be made are de- 
signed definitely to stabilize manpower 
and to crack down on the free move- 
ment of workers from one place to an- 


other. ; 
Ottawa officials don’t like any sugges- 


tion that their scheme involves a labor | 


“freeze,” for the good reason that it 
frightens workers into advance moves 
into other jobs. But restrictions to be 
imposed will keep Canadian workers 
where they are for urgent war service. 
e How System Will Work—As the pat- 
tern is now drawn, male workers will be 
barred from seeking any employment 
except that to which they are assigned 
by the National Selective Service Sys- 
tem. Employers will be barred from 
hiring male workers other than those 
assigned to them by the system. Also, 
employers must make an immediate re- 
rt on every individual departure from 
or addition to his payroll, with follow-up 
monthly totals. 

These controls will pick up where a 

national registration of workers ordered 
in March leaves off and will give a com- 
plete and continuing inventory of man- 
power. The registration was through 
an order requiring employers to make 
1eturns on their employes to Mar. 31. 
The inventory will enable Selective Serv- 
ice Director E. M. Little to know where 
all employed workers are all the time. 
e Manager and Mechanic—The curbs 
now proposed (they are still subject to 
cabinet sanction) apply to all male 
workers, managers as well as mechanics. 
Women are excluded entirely from the 
resent pattern but may be dealt with 
ater. 

When an employer wants men he 
must apply to the local office of Little’s 
organization, which will have hundreds 
of local offices across the country be- 
cause Little will incorporate employ- 
ment offices of industries and commer- 
cial firms into his own government 
chain. This course will be mandatory. 
The local office will get the men lo- 
cally if possible, but regionally or na- 
tionally if necessary through telegraph 
calls on other parts of the eben. 
¢ Restricted Industry Plan—Probes by 
Little’s organization have shown that 
the restricted industry plan—an original 
part of the manpower scheme under 
which men of military age were barred 
from employment in most civilian in- 
dustries except by permit — hasn't 
worked. Employers and job-seekers both 
ignored it. Little charged last week in 
Toronto that some employers encour- 
aged abnormal movement of workers in 
an effort to force him to resort to a 
blanket freeze. 

He is now working out with the Ca- 
nadian Manufacturers’ Assn. a plan for 
having industrialists estimate future la- 
bor needs and insists that this is an 
or feature of the whole manpower 
plan. 
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FOILS A BLITZ! 


Money troubles began to plague the Zee Company* in 1939. 
Despite normal sales of $1,966,767 there was a net loss of $29,111. 

This was a setback—but not a fatal one. However, when the 
$200,000 credit line, which this company had enjoyed for years 
was suddenly withdrawn, the temporary embarrassment became 
a critical situation. 

The first quarter of 1940 was desperate. News of the financial 
situation must have been grapevined around. Soon the creditors 
were pressing hard. The Company was on the hunt for more ade- 
quate financing. 

By April, when they contracted for our service, it was acknow- 
ledged that without it they would have had to resort to reorgan- 
ization financing. We immediately made substantial advances 
against their receivables and the crisis was past. 

That year, with about the same volume as in 1939, they showed 
a small profit. Their working capital was increased from $183,882 
to $212,971. 

In 1941, they really reaped the advantages of the new flexible 
financing. Year end Be Aa , 


SALES NET PROFIT WORKING CAPITAL 


$2,612,328 $90,032 $305,413 

On the basis of their current position, doubtless their former 
financing connections would be glad to make an ‘‘about face’’ 
and revive the original credit line. The Zee Company, however, 
ane the arrangements they now have with Commercial Credit 

mpany. 


* * * * & * 


Though this case demonstrates the value of our service in an 
emergency, with our OPEN ACCOUNT financing service your 
receivables and your inventories provide ample cash as you 
need it, eliminate the uncertainty of sudden changes in your 
working capital requirements and permit you to operate at 
capacity. Why not look into this? For complete information 
write for booklet ‘‘ANcnor To Winpwarp.”’ Address Dept. 1204 


*A fictitious name, but the facts and figures, taken from our files, can be verified. 


Commercial Credit Company 


“NON-NOTIFICATION” OPEN ACCOUNT FINANCING 


Baltimore 
San Francisco Los Angeles 


\ Boston New York Chicago Portland, Ore. 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS MORE THAN lactic 
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“GROUP INSURANCE 

DOES SO MUCH FOR MY 

EMPLOYEES FOR SO 
LITTLE.” 


Salaried experts of the Ztna Group 
Division will gladly ex- 

plain our complete 

Group coverage for em- 
ployees—Life—Pension 
—Sickness— Accident 

— Hospitalization. 


JETNA LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hartford Conn. 


KEEP ‘EM ROLLING 


... EFFICIENTLY! 


THESE large-size, heavy, sliding 
abutting doors admit sizeable loads 
carried by the electric hoist on a track 
running through the doorway. The 
Barcol Electric Door Operator opens 
and closes the doors . . . accurately, uni- 
formly, and efficiently . . . by a simple 
remote push-button control. 


ELECTRIC DOOR OPERATORS 
MEAN MINIMUM UPKEEP 


Put Barcol electric operators on your 
doors to insure long life with minimum 
maintenance. Operators are available 
for overhead, swinging, sliding, and 
steel rolling doors and for swinging 
and sliding gates. See your Barcol rep- 
resentative for further details. 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 
ROCKFORD - 


$LLinois 
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| eration of Labor, 


LABOR & MANAGEMENT 


M of M. Gains 


Union security drive is ad- 
vanced another step as U. S. 
Steel accepts NWLB decision on 
maintenance of membership. 


As L. H. Korndorff, president of the 


| Federal Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co., 


'and C.I.O. 


representatives met in 
Kearny, N. J., this week to spell out the 
National War Labor Board's directives 
in a contract to which they would both 


| bind themselves (BW—May2’42,p72), 
| one important aspect of wartime labor 


relations became more predictable. And, 
as in 1937, it was again the United 


States Steel Corp. which was pointing 
up the trend. 
e Earlier Milestone—Five years ago, Big 


Steel signed an agreement witli the 
C.1.0., then in its swaddling clothes, 
giving it one of its early symbo\s of 
recognition from a great and powerful 


corporation. Taking such action proved 
to be an assurance that the industrial 
union infant was going to grow into a 
iant. 


With the country now at war, and 
with an Administration anti-inflation 
program calling for wage stabilization 
making the future of unionism uncer- 
tain, the acceptance by U.S. Steel of 
NWLB’s “maintenance of member- 
ship” order for its Federal subsidiary 
assumes unusual importance. 

It is reasonable to expect that the 
steel corporation’s decision to “take” 
an NWLB ruling which provides that 
union members must stay union mem- 
bers, or at least pay their dues in order 
to keep their jobs, will be followed by 
other similar NWLB orders. Employer 


MESSAGE FROM BRITAIN 


Sir Walter Citrine, conservative 
leader of the British labor movement, 
was met by William Collins (left), 
representative of the American Fed- 
when he arrived 
last Sunday by clipper. Citrine’s main 


| job here is to meet with A.F.L. chiefs 
_and dispel their distrust of Russia. 


| American labor officials 
| that too close cooperation with the 


have felt 


Soviets would give native Commu- 
nists an opportunity to influence un- 
duly U.S. unions. Citrine is going to 
tell them that such has not been the 
case in England and need not be the 
case here. If he can really sell Amen- 
can labor leaders the idea, look for the 
formation of an American labor com- 
mittee which will send a delegation of 
union heads to the Soviet Union and 
bring a group of Russian unionists 
here on a good-will mission. 
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Scorching Heat or Freezing Cold... wherever goods 
of war must go... Protect Them with FIBREEN 


Planes, tanks, guns, trucks, ammunition, food, clothing, 
medical supplies and vital repair parts that pour from 
American production lines, may see service from the arctic circle 
to the equator. They may be weeks at sea—stand long out- 
side exposure to freezing cold, to water, to snow and ice, or 
steaming tropical heat, and destructive sand, dust and dirt. 

But when the time comes to go into action, these materials 
of war must be undamaged — ready. 

That’s why protective packing is of such major impor- 
tance now. And that’s where FIBREEN is doing an out- 
standing job in the nation’s war program. This rugged paper 
does its job under any temperature—is unbelievably tough, 


eign 


and is completely proof against moisture, wind and dir 
It’s reenforced with two crossed layers of wire-stron 
closely spaced fibres, embedded with two layers of special 
asphalt between two layers of clean, strong kraft 
FIBREEN is pliable and easy to handle—a perfect wraj 
ping or lining material—a superior, low-cost replacement 
for fabrics and other materials now impossible to get 
FIBREEN is being supplied for the wartime ne« 
of the nation. If you are making an essential war produ 


— if unfailing protection in shipment and storage is a 


problem — we invite your inquity. Write for sampl: 
Tell us what you make and how you pack it. Our pac! 
ing experts are ready to help you, without obligation 


THE SISALKRAFT co 


Manufacturers of Sisalhkraft, Fibreen, Sisal-X, Sisaltape and Copper- Armored Sisalky 
205 W. WACKER DRIVE - CHICAGO, ILI 
NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO LONDON SYDN 


In Canada Write to Alexander Murray & Co., Limited, at 
Montreal + Toronto + Halifax + Saint John + Winnipeg + Vancouver 


SERVING INDUSTRY, CONSTRUCTION AND AGRICULTURE THROUGHOUT THE WORDED 


letters 
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response, for the most part, wil! be 
follow Big Steel. . —_ 
e Touchy Situation — While United 
States Steel’s board of directors pop. 
_ dered NWLB’s order, deciding \hiethe; 
to accept or reject it, NWLB was op 
the anxious seat. There was alwys the 
possibility of large-scale defiance }, 
both industry and labor if Big Ste! 
said, “No.” To make its position aS a 
voluntary agency even more precarious 
the General Motors Corp. made the 
front pages last week with an announce 
ment of refusal to comply with « board 
directive on the knotty how-much-pay. 
for-Sunday-work issue. 

But the air cleared by last weekend 

when G.M. reconsidered its stand, apol- 
ogized, through its president, Charles 
E. Wilson, for asserting that the board’s 
ruling had been based on ex parte pro 
cedure, and was followed by U.S. Steel’; 
acceptance “under the compulsion of 
war’ of the Federal award. 
e@ Series of Hurdles—There now have 
been five important challenges to 
NWLB’s power to handle wartime |a. 
bor disputes, and all of them have been 
met with such firmness that the board’s 
authority presently seems more secure 
than ever. The first challenge came in 
the Toledo, Peoria & Western Railroad 
case, and when President George P 
McNear, Jr., refused to obey an order to 
arbitrate, his railroad was seized on or 
ders from the President and is being 
operated by the government (BW- 
Mar.28’42,p15). 

Three other challenges involved 

“maintenance of membership” rulings 
affecting Walker-Turner, International 
Harvester, and Federal Shipbuilding 
Each company showed reluctance at 
compliance with board’s order but sub 
mitted after some hesitation. G.M., 
protesting the board’s procedure and 
rejecting its award on Sunday pay—a 
ruling which calls for double-time rates 
for Sunday work only when it is the 
seventh day and which will be in effect 
only during the interim period until a 
new contract between the company and 
the union is signed (BW —May2’42, 
p72)—was the fifth challenge to be ef- 
| fectively beaten back. 
_@Point of Policy—It is clear from 
| NWLB’s record that it will continue to 
grant maintenance of membership or 
| other union security devices to unions 
whose existence it considers to be 
threatened by the company’s position, 
by the President’s anti-inflation program 
under which the union is induced to 
forego substantial wage increases, or by 
the labor pledge not to strike. 

While it is a fact that employer mem- 
bers on the board have dissented in 
every maintenance of membership 
award, they have, in their minority opit- 
ion in the Federal Shipbuilding case, 
offered clear support for a maintenance 
of membership order in which indi- 
vidual union members would have the 
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right to decide whether they want to be | 
bound by it before such a contract is 
‘ned. Similarly, while the unions 
Fich have come before the board have | 
ysually sought a union shop, the labor 
members of the board have not held out 
for such a determination. Public mem- 
bers, while rejecting employer pleadings | 
for the open shop where the evidence 
demonstrated what they took to be the | 
need for union protection, have shown | 
no disposition to accept union shop | 
demands. 
e Legislation Less Likely—As the result | 
of industry’s acceptance of maintenance | 
of membership awards, congressional 
action on labor relations seems less | 
likely now than at any time since Pearl 
Harbor. An outbreak of important 
strikes, or the decision of a large section 
of industry to defy NWLB can, of 
course, change the situation overnight. 
Neither seems immediately probable. 

The four Little Steel companies 
which have cases involving wage in- 
creases and the union shop now pend- 
ing before the board (BW—Mar.14’42, 
p34) and which expect to be ordered 
into some form of maintenance of mem- 
bership agreement, were disheartened by 
the International Harvester, U. S. Steel, 
and G.M. decisions. These companies’ 
“going along” makes it more difficult for 
others to stand out against a board 
order—a course of action which at least 
one of the Little Steel companies was 
considering. 


A Pay Issue Cools 


Equalization of tool and die 
wages in Detroit loses urgency 
as workers fail to migrate from 
auto plants to job shops. 


At least one of Detroit’s wage prob- 
lems has lost its urgency. Equalization 
of pay between the tool and die depart- 
ments of the automobile plants and the 
independent job shops of the tool and 
die industry (BW—Feb.28’42,p62) is 
now a slumbering issue. 
¢A Bit of History—Traditionally, the 
automobile companies pay less than the 
job shops for tool and die work. (Motor- 
aM; shops now pay $1.25 to $1.40 an 
iour, on the average, whereas the job 
shops start with a hiring rate close to 
$1.50.) In normal times, the steadier 
employment afforded by the auto in- 
dustry accounts for the differential, but 
the defense program—heaping work on 
all shops—inspired the union to press for 
equalization. 

The threat of mass migration from 
corporation plants to independent shops 
was raised. Sidney Hillman investigated 
in February at the behest of the United 


Auto Workers. President C. E. Wilson 


of General Motors protested for the in- | 
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IN INDUSTRY'S FRONT LINE 


WHAT are sewing machines doing to help win the 

AY Battle of Production? PLENTY! They are the 
tools that help make the uniforms... tents... packs... 
bed rolls... tarpaulins... parachutes .. . powder bags 
... knapsacks . . . and dozens of other military articles 


incorporating MACHINE SEWED SEAMS. 

For best production rates, lowest costs, and dependable 
quality where machine sewing is required, thousands of 
manufacturers engaged in war work, now look to UNION 
SPECIAL — world’s largest builder of special industrial 


sewing equipment. 


2 YAY) ~ / f 
Bidustrial aang i iachines ‘ Sor Whar Product 


UNION SPECIAL MACHINE CO., 408 N. Franklin St., Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me copies of the bulletins I have ‘checked below. 


(C “Seams and Stitches” 

() “Medern Machines for Produc- Name 
ing Service Garments’ 

C) “Machines fer Seaming Canvas 
Goods” 

C) “Hew te Close Bags, Fabric or 
Paper Containers, etc.” Address 


Company 
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i 4 i Bee: oF ane ta 
¢€ This Allis-Chalmers Craftsman is slotting a turbine rotor—just one among thousands of precision jobs on each huge turbo-generator w / 


Allis-Chalmers Employs One...Helps Feed the Other! 


Ale-Chalenecs niin senda “pussy” is our tradition. We background makes possible a Coc 
Ca : worry over 1/1000 of an inch. tive Engineering Service that is « 

create precision machines It results in better turbines...in better Our engineers, working with you 
weighing tons to power U.S.A. equipment for dairy farms. recommend equipment to work ha 
industry—help make farm In fact, it brings expert craftsmanship ously with all your other machine 
equipment to produce better to more than 1600 kinds of products— Today, this type of cooperationis 


. . . products used in every major industry. important than ever. Let’s talk it 
milk for American babies. ey ‘ , ' 
That is important, because this broad ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO., MILWAUKE 


[Kg 


IN ANY OF THE 2 | 
FOLLOWING FIELDS . 
y 

: 


TF . t+ 
ELECTRICAL MOTORS & TEXROPE 
EQUIPMENT V-BELT DRIVES 


VICTORY NEWS 


New Electrifugal—Allis-Chain 
new 25-H.P. Electrifugal Pump exte1 
the advantages of more efficient perf: 


tbudgets’ 


ance, lower pumping cost, and 33°, 
savings over a full range of sizes now a 
able from }y to 25 horsepower 
All Allis-Chalmers Electrifugal P 
models are built as one unit, with 
Allis-Chalmers farm and industrial and shaft in one housing. They ha 
equipment helps bring American 3 section-fits as compared with 5 or m¢ 
babies plenty of fresh milk. for old-style pumps. Important data on thes 
pumps is in new Bulletin B6OISB, 


A EC AO A Oe REE SCE ESI SATE SALE AOS PAE EH PSO 


Speedy,New NetTenders (similar to 
the one above) have joined the U.S. Fleet 
These 150-foot Diesel-powered boats t 
the anti-submarine nets strung acros 
harbors. Aboard these vessels is Allis- 
mers equipment— pumps, generat 
motors, control and propulsion equipn 


Electric Alloy Steels are giving U.S 
fighting forces harder, more effective wea 
pons than the best armament steels 
istence during World War I. The nat 
electric furnaces are producing steel 
24-hour-a-day basis. Working hand in |} 
with many electric furnaces are Allis-Cha 
mers transformers, equipped with mot: 


: : operated tap changers regulating volt 
- Low-current W eld-O-Tron unit being used to 


weld thin sections of high nickel steel on 
blading for huge steam turbines built by 


Allis-Chalmers. War Demands Wood to reliev: 
demand on critical metals. To me« 
> heaviest demand in history for forest | 
ucts, all available sawmills and equip 
Allis-Chalmers are pressed into service. 
equipment aa 
helps turn out 
fine steel used 
in making pre- 
cision surgical 
instruments. 


of the electrodes. 


In addition to many new installations 
Allis-Chalmers, the world’s largest 
facturer of sawmill equipment, is being calle: 
upon to supply many accessories, indicat 
ing that old mills are rapidly going bach 
into service. 


annual 


For Money-Saving Equipment 
And Engineering Cooperation 


INDUSTRIAL TRACTORS 
& ROAD MACHINERY 


ENLARGED 


3,000 TIMES 


—to prevent 
Spring Failure 


% Spring material must be as near 
perfect as possible. That’s why 
Muehlhausen engineers use the 
Metallograph, illustrated above — 
to detect minute flaws. 


Wire used in the Muehlhausen 
plant must undergo this test. A 
section of wire is 
mounted in a plas- 
tic mold and then 
polished. This 
specimen mount 
is placed in the 
Metallograph and 
photographed un- 
der high magnifi- 
cation. The devel- 
oped print reveals the slightest in- 
terior fissure or surface crack. 


This is one of many tests made 
by Muehlhausen engineers to in- 
sure quality. Check with Muehl- 
hausen on the design of any type 
spring—compression, extension, tor- 
sion or flat—hot or cold formed. 
FREE-—rwo new Fotpers! 
OC New Die Spring Folder 

No. 45 
© Springs for Armament 
Write to Muehlhausen 
Spring Corporation, 


775 Michigan Avenue, 
Logansport, Indiana. 


MUEHLHAUSEN 


SPRINGS 


EVERY TYPE AND SIZE 
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Beginning May 18 in the Interna- 
tional Harvester Co.’s eight plants, 
both A.F.L. and C.1.O. union mem- 
bers in good standing will vote on 
the question: 

“Do you favor the following clause 
in the contract between the company 
and the union which says: ‘All em- 
ployees who are now members of the 
union in good standing or who may 
in the future become members will 
be required as a condition of employ- 
ment with the company to maintain 
their membership in good standing 
during the life of the contract’? ” 

The life of the contract is the 
duration of the war. 

If the vote is in the affirmative, 
the National War Labor Board’s de- 
cision (BW—Apr.18’42,p7) provides 
that the company shall accept a union 
maintenance-of-membership _ clause. 
Novel feature of this referendum is 
its conduct under WLB’s auspices. 

The Labor Board official in charge 
of arrangements is Thomas Fair Neb- 
lett, principal mediation officer. This 
soft-spoken son of a line of Southern 
Methodist ministers is rising rapidly 
in the field of labor relations. He 
came out of Dixie seven years ago 
with a master’s degree in labor legis- 
lation from Louisiana State Univer- 
sity. He put theory to work as a field 
examiner of the National Labor Re- 
lations Board. In 1940 he joined 
John Steelman’s Conciliation Service. 
Last fall he went to the National De- 
fense Mediation Board and the rec- 
ord he established as a trouble-shooter 
brought him promotion to his job 


Problematician Neblett Tackles a Problem 


ee 


with the National War Labor Board. 

Neblett says he is a problematician. 
He loves to be in the thick of the 
talk over issues but he’s death against 
arguments. R. F. Black, president of 
White Motor Co., is quoted as saying 
that “Neblett taught me a lot about 
conciliation.” 

When the going got tough in the 
International Harvester case, Neblett 
told the boys: “I can’t help you win 
your argument but I can help you 
solve your problem.” So wherever 
Neblett goes it’s “problems, gentle- 
men, not arguments.” 


dustry that the automotive tool rooms 
had been able to hire all the help that 
was needed. No agreement was reached. 
e Restraining Factors—Later, the larger 


auto companies offered a general 10¢- 


an-hour increase to skilled tool and die 
workers, but refused a union demand for 


_ 15¢. Since February, events have favored 


the motor-industry side of the argument. 
Most important: No mass migration to 


| the independents has occurred. More- 


over, the union has had other worries, 
its main concern being a new G.M. con- 
tract to replace the one expired this 
week. 

Operating against any large-scale 
movement of workers from the auto 
shops to the job shops is the fact that 
machine equipment in most instances is 
already well manned for the job in hand. 
In both classes of shops, jobs of the type 
requiring thousands of men in the ag- 
gregate are nearing completion, thus 
ae skill for new tasks. In the 
near future, there will be a bottleneck 
in cutting tools, but the bulk of that 


job is going to fall on cutting tool manu 
facturers without disturbing greatly the 
balance between automotive and inde- 
pendent tool and die shops. 

@ Upgrading Still a Problem—If the 
union gets around to pressing the pay 
equalization question again, then WPB 


‘may have to step in, but right now the 


controversy is quiescent. However, there 
is a related problem which has not lost 
its urgency: the upgrading of workers in 
the tool and die shops. 

Not satisfied with the extent to which 
upgrading has been pushed in the inde- 
pendent shops, WPB has asked the 
Automotive Tool & Die Assn. to re 
port on results to date and what ma 
be expected in the future. The job 
shops now work 12 to 16 hours a da 
If upgrading is pushed to the point 
where the independent shops are work- 
ing 20 to 24 hours a day (original ob- 
jective of the plan), then jobs opened 
by the new shifts may beckon automo- 
tive employees in sufficient number to 
revive the pay equalization issue. 
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nked to Earth...He “Flies” 
300 Miles an Hour ! 


When he’s “under the hood” in a 
Link Instrument & Radio Pilot 
Trainer, the student at the controls 
acts just as if he were in actual flight 
over fog-bound or blacked-out ter- 
rain. He’s given a flight problem .. . 
to take his ship from A to B. He 
climbs into the “office” of what 
looks and acts like a fast airplane, 
yet is fastened securely to terra 
firma. Pulling down the hood, this 
student pilot has to rely on a panel 
of flight instruments and on his 
radio earphones to guide him swiftly 
and surely to his destination . . . at 
300 miles an hour sitting still! 


On the instructor’s desk, a few feet 
away, the student’s “flight path” is 
automatically recorded. It provides 
a permanent, impartial report on his 
success or failure in solving the 
problems of navigating across land 
or sea, climbing over mountain 
ranges or thunderheads, circling over 
an objective, or making a blind 
“landing” at his destination. 


To keep Uncle Sam’s 
airmen learning in 
Link Trainers, 
several Mallory precision products 
are used. Potentiometers to control 
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Flying Cadet receiving instruction in Link Trainer 


the volume of simulated radio signals 
—themselves selected by Mallory 
selector switches. Rheostats for cock- 
pit lights; pilot light assemblies; and 
push button switches to control 
signal lights. Electrolytic condensers 
for filter circuits, to keep out stray 
noise. Phone plugs and jacks for all 
microphones and head phones. Elec- 
trical contacts to actuate the auto- 
matic keying device that produces 
various “keyed” signals . . . Thus the 
sensitivity and service life of com- 
munications devices and navigating 
instruments in the Link Trainer. . . 
just as in many actual military and 
commercial airplanes . . . depend 
on Mallory parts. 


Yet electronic products are only a 
fraction of Mallory’s contribution 
to the aviation industry alone. Mal- 
lory standardized resistance welding 
electrodes speed the assembly of 


OFFICIAL PHOTOGRAPH, U. &. ARMY AIR CORPS 


planes and aircraft parts. Mallory 
electrical contacts actuate retract- 
able landing gear, variable pitch 
propellers, bomb releases and many 
automatic devices. Mallosil bearings, 
bushings and connecting rod pins 
carry heavier horsepower loads. 
Rectostarters speed testing of air- 
craft electrical equipment, starting 
of “green” engines and charging of 
airplane batteries. 


Mallory’s total effort in this total 
war extends into practically every 
branch of the fighting services and 
of the industries backing up our 
fighters. Also, today’s many-sided 
developments by Mallory research 
engineers for martial needs will have 
significant peacetime applications in 
the future . . . significant, quite like- 
ly, in your own business. P. R. 
Mallory & Co., Inc., Indianapolis, 
Indiana. Cable “Pelmallo”, 


CONCRETE provides 


rugged strength and firesafety for 
WAR CONSTRUCTION 


Next time in Washington look twice 
at National Airport’s new adminis- 
tration building. It’s Architectural 
Concrete. Methods developed in 
erecting such all-concrete buildings 
are today giving America sturdier, 
more fire-resistant war structures 
... often in record time! 

With architectural concrete, roofs 
and framing are united with walls 
and floors in a rigid unit having struc- 
tural continuity combined with fire 
resistance—the prime weapons for 
combating the ravages of fires and 
explosions. 

Critical materials are conserved in 
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using concrete, and transportation is 
saved since most concrete materials 
are found near-by. 

Our technical staff is at the service 
of engineers, architects and contrac- 
tors on all types of war construction. 
@ Washington National Airport administration building. 
W.E. Reynolds, commissioner of public buildings; Louis 
A. Simon, supervising architect; Howard L. Cheney, 


consulting architect; Neil A. Melick, supervising engi- 
neer; John McShain, contractor. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
Dept. 5c-12, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
A national organization to improve and extend the uses 


of concrete ... through scientific research and engineering 
field work 


BUY WAR SAVINGS BONDS 
SUPPORT THE RED CROSS 


| of their race or religion. 


Heil Complies 


Milwaukee company, one 
of ten cited for discrimination jn 


| hiring, advises government i 
| draws no creed, color lines. 


The Heil Co., Milwaukee, one of the 
ten firms recently ordered to cease ¢j 
criminating against available workers be 
cause of their race or religion (B\y_ 
Apr.18’42,p7), is the first to advise the 
President’s Committee on Fair |] mploy 
ment Practice of action taken to mply 
@ Letters Sent Out—In the report of th 


| Heil Co. to the President’s committee. 
| C. sy 
| mitted copies of letters sent to the per- 
| sonnel manager and the comptr ler of 
| the company, to three branch offices of 


Hibner, 


works man: ager, sub. 


the United States Employment Sen 


| which have handled Heil job re 


ments, and to 17 schools and emp a 


| ment agencies. 


To the agencies and schools, Hibner 
wrote: “Kindly be advised that when- 
ever your agency is used as a means of 
employing help for the Heil Co that 
all requests for help are to be filled on 
the basis of ability, regardless of race, 
color, creed or national origin.” Similar 
instructions were sent to the company 
hiring officials. 

In his report to the committee, Hib 
ner denied that the Heil Co. has ever 
discriminated against workers because 
Moreover, the 
company’s past and present intentions 
are to comply with the terms of the 
executive Order banning such discrimi 
nation, he said. 


| @ Monthly Record—In keeping with the 


directive of the committee, Hibner will 
submit a monthly record which sets 
down the number and classification of 
new workers employed, and the number 
of Negroes included in this number and 
classification of the work for which they 
were employed. 


MEMBERS GET THE RAISE 


The Aluminum Industries, Inc., of 
Cincinnati, refused to give C.I.O.’s Alu- 
minum Workers’ Union a union shop 
So the union offered the counter pro- 
posal that a 7¢-an-hour pay boost, to 
which the company had agreed, should 
be paid only to union members. 
Because it was an arrangement which 
would induce the union to withdraw its 
union-shop demand, the company signed 
a contract limiting the pay hike to mem- 
bers. The result was that every en- 
ployee eligible for union membership 
who was not a member in good stand 
ing immediately became one. 
The wage dividend is retroactive to 


| Mar. 1, and will go to about 700 workers 


engaged in war production. 
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MARKETING | 


' Retailers Serene 


New credit rules require 


revisions of procedure, but few 
protests are heard. Customers | 
compelled to toe the line. 


The Federal Reserve Board’s limita- 
tion on “open” or charge accounts (BW 
.-May9’42,p7), along with tightening of 
instalment credit terms for the third 
time, are being received with hardly a 
ripple of retailer protest. 
eDown Payments—Initially retailers 
thundered loudly against the prospects 
of shrunken charge accounts, claiming 
that their average life was only 61 days, 
not enough to add greatly to inflation, 
that charge accounts were a traditional 
convenience, and that curbs couldn’t 
effectively be applied without upsetting 
the apple cart. What really bothered the 
retailers, however, was the possibility 
that the Reserve Board might make a 
down payment a necessary prerequisite 
toa charge account. 

Down payments escaped in the final 
regulations, so the retailers are happy. 
Hardships will be in order, of course, 
but open credit at least has been re- 
prieved from the down-payment death 
sentence. 
eHow It Works Out—As they now 
stand, the rules specify that open credit 
bills must be cleared up by the 10th of 
the second calendar month following 
purchase (in other words, within 40 to 
70 days. If the customer doesn’t pay up, 
he can’t buy any “listed” articles (see 
table) on credit until the old bills are 
cleared. Such clearing may be accom- 
plished either by immediate full pay- 
ment, or by converting the outstanding 
debt into a special six-month instalment 
account. 

Meanwhile general instalment credit 
has been limited to 12 months, the 
down payment has been boosted to 
334%, and the list of items that are 
subject to control has been greatly 
extended over the initial batch (BW— 
Aug.30°41,p24). 
¢ Other msiderations—Along with 
this tightening, five subsidiary considera- 
tions appear in the rules: 

(1) Single-payment loans of $1,500 
or less are limited to 90 days. 

(2) If such a loan applies to a “listed” 
article costing $15 or more, a down 
payment must be made. 

_ (3) If the loan isn’t paid in 90 days, 
it must be converted into an instalment | 
account. | 

(4) No instalment payments less than | 
$1.25 a week are permissible. | 

(5) Exemption from down payments 
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What would it eost 


to replace Joe? 


JOE’s more than just a good execu- 
tive. He’s been around a long time, 
he knows all the short cuts — and 
his memory holds facts and figures 
like fly-paper. 

People just naturally turn to 
Joe in any kind of a jam. Lately, 
they’ve needed him oftener. He’s 
had more questions to answer, 
more quick decisions to make. His 


load’s a lot heavier—but Joe keeps 


going — somehow. 


W hat would happen if Joe caved 
in tomorrow? What would it cost 


your firm—in cash and confusion? 


Tense times like these high-light 
the fact that brains are often more 
important than buildings — and 
harder to replace. Losing a key 
man can easily disrupt a business. 

New England Mutual has 
helped many businesses bridge 
such situations with a practical, 
time-proved plan of “key-man” 
insurance. Ask any of our Ad- 
vanced Underwriters to explain 
this specialized coverage. Or write 
to George L. Hunt, Vice-President. 


New England Mutual 


Ly Insurance Company 


of Boston 


George Willard Smith, President 


Agencies in Principal Cities Coast to Coast 


THE FIRST MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OBARTERED 16 AmuRiC‘-— 1835 
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-— Mac ARTHUR om 


AMERICAN INDUSTRY 


bes SAVE VITAL METAL! ome 


ONCRETE PILES 
SUPPORT 


WITHOUT STEEL 


REPRESENTATIVE INDUSTRIAL CLIENTS: 


*Defense Plant Corporation 
Americon Locometive Co. 
American Steel & Wire Co. 

* Bethlehem Steel 
Bridgeport Bross Co. 

*Chevrolet Motor Ce. 

Crane Co. 

*Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 

* Goodyeor-Zeppelin Corp. 

*Gulf Refining Co. 
Monsanto Chemical Co. 

*National Tube Co. 

*Nichols Copper Co. 
Sherwin-Williams Co. 

*Standard Oil Co. 

* Westinghouse El. Mfg. Co. 


*White Motor Co. 
Worthington Pump & Mach. Co. 


(* Designates from 2 to 21 contracts.) 


We ask your consideration on the basis 
of what we have done for others 


Mac ARTHUR 
CONCRETE PILE CORPORATION 


18 East 48th Street, New York City 
ESTABLISHED 1910 


BOSTON CINCINNATI NEW ORLEANS 
6 Beacon St. 1542 Shenandoah Ave. 823 Perdido St. 


Strategic material 
recovery 
SPEEDS 
today’s production 


ol 


== Copper enough to supply the needs 
of one hundred large bombers is re- 
covered every day from converter gases 
in one smelter. Magnesium, potash, 
alumina, mercury —strategic materials 
dispersed in gases or liquids are being 
efficiently reclaimed and made available 
for use. If you are working with any 
of these materials you can increase your 
plant efficiency and recover values to 
speed war production. 35 years of out- 
standing success in saving millions of 
dollars in industry. 


WESTERN PRECIPITATION CORPORATION 
Engineers, Designers and Manufacturers of Equipment for the 
Collection of Suspended Materials from Gases and Liquids 


1025 West Ninth Street, Los Angeles 
NEW YORK - CHICAGO + SAN FRANCISCO 


PRECIPITATION COMPANY OF CANADA 
Dominion Square Building, Montreal 
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on instalment accounts maturing in 90 
days is repealed. 

Actually the curbs (especially on 
charge accounts) have one major advan- 
tage to retailers in that they force tardy 
customers to toe the line. Nor will this 
forced-payment process trap those unfor- 
tunates who got into hock through sheer 
poverty. For even if they can’t settle up 
their debts, the rules permit them to buy 
unlisted articles on credit. And this un- 
listed batch includes most of life’s bare 
essentials. 

@ Credit Procedure—Some revision of 
credit procedure is necessary among the 
bigger stores, however. For one thing, 
“revolving” accounts (allowing the cus- 
tomer to keep two-thirds of his credit 
outstanding on a continuous basis) are 
banned. Additionally, ultra-fancy stores 
which allowed patrons to settle up once 
or twice a year (as dividend receipts 
rolled in) will now be obliged to de- 
mand payment in 40 to 70 days, or put 


the customers on the six-mon 
plan. 

Finally, the regulations \, 
revision of bookkeeping. It 
habit of most stores to start +} 
bills some three of four day 
end of the month in orde: 
billing “peak” on the last 
however, the bills must 
whole calendar month—not 
or 28 days of it. That'll mean 1, 
ical help. 

e Enforcement—Policing the 
expected to be any headach« ' 
stores will obey voluntarily. C: petitive 
violations are expected to be too ming, 
to bother about. But should they gro, 
to any real size, local Better Busine 
Bureaus, merchants’ associations, anq 
similar private bodies can start squawk 
ing. As a last resort, the Federal Re. 
serve Board could revoke a stor’ 
license. These licenses are now issued 


automatically in blanket form. 


Group A—Minimum Instalment Down 
Payment of One-Third; 12 Months’ 
Maximum Maturity: 
Air conditioners (room units and home 
systems) 
Aircraft and gliders 
Attic ventilating fans 
Auto batteries and accessories 
Auto tires and tubes for passenger cars 
Bedding, blankets, curtains, draperies, 
household linen, towels 
Bicycles 
Binoculars, field glasses, opera glasses, 
hand telescopes 
Boats and inboard and outboard mo- 
tors (non-commercial) 
Clocks (for either household or per- 
sonal use) 
Cooking stoves and ranges (domestic) 
Dishwashers (electric domestic) 
Electric appliances (domestic) 
Floor coverings and materials 
Furnaces and heating units (domestic) 
Heating stoves and space heaters 
(domestic) 
Ironers (domestic) 
Jewelry (both precious stones and cos- 
tume jewelry) 
Lamps (household) 
Lawn mowers, edgers, trimmers (in- 
cluding power driven) 
Lighting fixtures (household) 
Luggage, purses, umbrellas, handbags, 
toilet cases 
Motion picture cameras, projectors 
and lenses for less than 35 mm.; 
still cameras, projectors, lenses, shut- 
ters, enlargers 
Musical instruments 
Organs (household electric) 
Plumbing and sanitary fixtures (domes- 
tic) 


Where New Credit Curbs Apply 


The items below are called “listed” articles in the Federal Reserve Board’s 
new credit curbs. Purchasers who default on their charge accounts may not 
buy them on open credit until the old debts are settled up. Furthermore, 
these articles are now subject to instalment credit restrictions. 


Portable lights and  flood-lighting 
equipment (household) 

Radios, phonographs, and combina- 
tions 

Refrigerators (mechanical, or less than 
12 cu. ft. capacity) 

Sewing machines 

Silverware (flatware, hollow ware, 
plated, solid) 

Sporting equipment, games 

Suction cleaners, carpet sweepers 

Tableware and kitchenware 

Washing machines (domestic) 

Watches 

Water heaters 

Water pumps 

Wearing apparel and furs (non-mili- 
tary) 

Yard goods 

Group B—Minimum Instalment Down 
Payment of 20%; 12 Months’ Maximum 
Maturity: 

Furniture, ice refrigcrators, bed springs, 
mattresses 

Pianos 

Group C—12 Months’ Maximum M2 
turity: 

Materials and services in connection 
with repairs, alterations or improve: 
ments on real property in connec: 
tion with existing structures (other 
than non-residential), provided the 
deferred balance does not exceed 
$1,500 

Group D—Minimum Instalment Down 
Payment of One-Third; 15 Months’ 
Maximum Maturity: 

Autos and taxis 

Motorcycles 

Used furniture 


——14$:$|%] 
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“Cover-to-cover, the facts indicate 
that it is one of the most USEFUL 


magazines in America today. 
Wherever you find it, you find a 
business man... well informed.” 
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ADVERTISE ME N Tess 


BUSINESS PAPERS 


Bottleneck Breaker 


Stepped-up tempo of wartime business 
(plus increasing lack of trained help) has 
brought furrows to the brow of many 
an office manager. In numerous cases 
the jam-up of work is due to use of in- 
efficient, unrelated business stationery — 
forms, letterheads, communication sheets, 
invoices, statements, etc. 


Best way to open up such a bottleneck 
is to call in a qualified printer to work 
out a plan for all office printing. Using a 
most remarkable portfolio, the Nekoosa 
Bond Plan Book, he will develop a “blue- 
print” that will make business stationery 
more efficient, more uniform, more ef- 
fective. And, in some cases, reduce costs 
by combining runs, 


Key TO BETTER STATIONEKY 
Book Suggests Improvements, Savings 


There is a printer in your city who has 
the Nekoosa Plan Book. He'll gladly go 
through it with you, analyze your office 
printing and submit a plan. No obliga- 
tion on your part. Call him today. 


> Paper Important. Essential to the suc- 
cess of your plan is proper paper selec- 
tion. The printer will suggest Nekoosa 
Bond — the paper that’s “Pre-Tested 
from the Start,” — because he knows it 
has everything it takes for top perform- 
ance in your office and his pressroom. It 
ranks A-plus in strength, opacity, sur- 
face and appearance. 

It’s amazing how much paper is used in 
war. Nekoosa-Edwards mills are produc- 
ing tons and tons of specialty papers, all 
the government asks for. But despite 
wartime demands, there’s no skimping on 
Nekoosa Business Papers’ quality. They 
continue outstanding in their fields. 


1T PAYS TO PLAN WitTHhH 


PRINTER 


Nilwon Goud 


One of the Pre-Tested Business Papers manufac- 
tured by the Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company, 
Port Edwards, Wisconsin. Companion papers are 
JOHN EDWARDS BOND, NEKOOSA 
MIMEO BOND, NEKOOSA DUPLICA- 
TOR BOND and NEKOOSA LEDGER 
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| 25, 1938. 
for every food or drug product which 


Vitamins on Label 


Food and drug products that 
boast special dietary properties 
must now tell the public what 
they are and how they work. 


May 18 is the second major labeling 
deadline that the food and drug indus- 
tries have had to face in two years. First 
deadline, which, after several extensions, 
confronted the industry on July 1, 1940, 
saw new labels placed on virtually every 
food and drug product—the result of the 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act of June 
The second means new labels 


is advertised as having any special vita- 


| min, mineral, or other dietary property 


beyond what the average person would 
find in a normal diet of ordinary food. 
@ Many Products Affected—Few people 
outside the food and drug industries 
realize how much ground this covers, 
but the following list is illustrative of 
the types of products that will wear new 
labels within the next few days: All the 
vitamin and mineral capsules, concen- 
trates, tablets, and liquids which mil- 
lions of Americans take daily to supple- 
ment their diets; all fortified or en- 
riched foods, including enriched bread, 
flour, oleomargarine, breakfast cereals, 
and even candy; the so-called “health 
foods,” and all infant foods and prod- 
ucts specially prepared for diabetics, 
pregnant or lactating women, and people 


| suffering from allergies, overweight, or 


underweight. 

This major upheaval in food and drug 
labeling results from the promulgation 
by the Federal Security Administration 
last Nov. 18 of a comprehensive set of 
rules governing what must be told about 
every product claiming to have special 
dietary properties. FSA acted on behalf 
of its subsidiary agency, the Food and 
Drug Administration, which in turn de- 
rives the power to establish this super- 
structure of labeling from a simple and 
innocuous-looking sentence in the food 
section of the new federal law. This 
sentence simply provides that FDA can 
issue, after hearings, special rules for 
the labeling of foods represented as 
having unusual dietary properties. 

@ Overlooked—When Congress passed 
the law, most food men paid little atten- 
tion to this section on the theory that it 
was intended only to curb claims made 
for the many fake “health” foods that 
are foisted on the U.S. public by food 
faddists. Drug men paid no attention 
to the section. Since it was in the food 
“ate of the law, they thought it would 

ave no application to their big sellers— 
the vitamin and mineral concentrates. 

Some drug men still don’t believe the 
regulations are applicable to their prod- 
ucts, and negotiations are in progress 


BLACK MAGIC 


A letter under ordinary illumination 
(above) reveals nothing unusual, but 
when placed under a Westinghouse 
black light ultraviolet lamp at the 
police department of Bloomfield, 
N. J., out pops a secret message and 
plan which were inscribed with invis. 
ible fluorescent ink. 


now between FDA and the pharmaceu- 
tical industry, which, if they turn out 
the way the industry wants them to, 
would exclude from the purview of the 
regulations all pharmaceutical vitamin 


‘and mineral preparations, products de 


signed to be sold on doctors’ prescnp 
tions. 
e Resigned to Regulation—At first, in 
dustry men were afraid that the labeling 
regulations would de-glamorize their di 
etary products which had been built up 
at a great advertising cost. Contran 
wise, FDA argued that products | which 
were based on some legitimate dietan 
principle would gain from labels that 
explained to the layman in simple terms 
just what he was getting for his mone) 
By and large, industry men, who believe 
their products have real dietary merit, 
have become resigned to FDA’s v: 

The reason the sharensenpiical i I 
try wants its vitamin and mineral prepa 
rations exempted from the regulations 
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THE HAND CAN BE NO SURER om THAN THE EYE 


Light that helps win Fights 


@ The American airman is no more fluorescent lamps — it’s time to insist 
effective than the plane he pilots. on the best in fluorescent. 


The plane can’t be any better than its Look at Hygrade Fluorescent Lamps 
builders’ ability to see. and you'll see yourself that they have a 


That's why it is not enough for busy smoother coating, which gives more even 
factories to have the better lighting of light. 
If your experience is like that of others, 
you'll find they provide more /umens per 
Ouse ’ yi eel eae es? watt. 


the - : - a Examine them, and you'll see they're 
field, rs aes | more even in color, every lamp alike. 
and 


: Burn them, and you'll find they stay 
IIS- ; 


“‘bright to the last inch,’’ with dark end 
rings no longer a serious problem. 


Ask Hygrade users and you'll discover 
that they /ast longer —fewer pauses to 
change lamps as well as fewer lamps to 
buy per month. 


Thus you can improve fluorescent light- 
ing just by changing to Hygrade Lamps. 


Top results come when you start with 
lighting equipment that is unit-engi 
neered by Hygrade — lamp, fixture, 
starter and ballast all of equally high 
quality, all designed to work together. 


B Because only the best lighting will do 
iceu- ' ‘i era oe now, try Hygrade Lamps in present sys- 
out : : Loa oe , 
| to, 
the 
min i 

de as make a quick change - over possible at 
crip , small outlay. 


tems—or ask the nearest Hygrade dealer 
about Hygrade packaged lighting units. 
Installed without costly rewiring, they 


, Mm 


a |. ee CHAYGRADE 


Tafl- 


|S oe YLVANIA 


A Mt joe ee i a CORPORATION 
at tn pes Serctrome ® | Salem, Mass. 


V 


fa Hygrade Incandescent Lamps, Fluorescent 
( x . . 

epa- “7 ¢ ae” ; gia oe Lamps, Fixtures and Accessories, Sylvania 
ions : eee fl ae ee ae, Radio Tubes 
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CHECK LIST No.9 


. .. Of recent discoveries 
for solving war-time problems 


¢ Substitutes for Imported Waxes 
such as Montan wax, Ozokerite, Japan 
wax, etc., now available. (114) 


¢ Protect Aluminum with new 
chemical against corrosion at low tem- 
peratures where condensation is pos- 


sible. (111) 


¢ Non-Stick Wrapper for packag- 
ing sticky candies and other products 
made possible by new wax coating of 
white, odorless, synthetic wax in con- 
junction with paraffin wax. (156) 


® Waterproof Cloth or Paper in 
one operation. A new waterproofing 
liquid does it. (133) 


® Synthetic Rubber can be made 
flexible by means of a new plasti- 
cizer which is now available. (184) 


¢ Cement, Concrete, Stucco for de- 
fense buildings can be made water- 


proof. (138) 


© Glycerin Substitutes meeting spe- 
cific requirements are now commer- 
cially available. (175) 


© Metal Castings, smooth and non- 
brittle, are now produced by a new 
foundry core application. (115) 


® Flameproofing Agent cuts fire risks 
for textiles, paper, wood and compo- 
sition board. (143) 


e Adhesive for “Cellophane”, cel- 
lulose acetate and other synthetic ma- 
terials of a similar nature. (118) 


® Temporary Clay Binder for cera- 
mic insulation prior to firing, enabling 
the clays to be molded without 
crumbling. (113) 


JUST DO THIS: 


See number in parenthesis after 
each subject. Jot down and mail to us 
any number that interests you. We 
will send you data sheets about the 
chemicals and their uses. Answers to 
many other problems in your indus- 
try are given in our 112-page manual 
“Chemicals by Glyco”—which is yours 
for the asking. 


GLYCO PRODUCTS COMPANY, INC. 
230 King St., Dept. 8.W.1, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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has nothing to do with the labeling 
requirements themselves but stems from 
the current fight between the food and 
drug industries over who is to get the 
lion’s share of the vitamin-mineral con- 
centrate business. As part of their gen- 
eral offensive, pharmaceutical men have 
been trying to persuade state regulatory 
agencies—notably, the state pharmacy 
boards—to issue rulings restricting the 
sale of concentrates to drug stores. Now, 
they fear that FDA control of their 
products, exercised under a food section 
of the federal act, will prejudice their 
case before the state agencies. 
e@ What Must Be Declared—In essence, 
the new regulations provide that the 
following information must appear on 
the labels of all special dietary products: 
(1) A simple statement of the 
dietary properties on which the repre- 
sented special use of the product is 
based. For example, if the product is a 


DOUBLE-DUTY FURNISHINGS 


| Designed expressly for small homes of 
war workers, much of the furniture ex- 


| 
| 


hibited recently at Chicago's Ameri- 
can Furniture Mart featured conserva- 
tion both as to materials used in their 
construction and as to room space. 


cereal represented as ha 
properties, a statement of 
on which such _propertic 
must be included in the | 

2) If a product is int 
treatment of any disease 
be a statement giving ad 
tions for its use. 

(3) If the product cont 
A, B,, Bs, C, or D, or t 
calcium, phosphorus, iro: 
the proportion of the mi 
requirement of such vita: 
eral that a person can g¢ 
given portion of the produ 
officially defined must be 
ample: six ounces of enri 
will provide the user wit! 
the minimum daily requiren 
min B and 15% of the 
requirement. 

(4) If the product incl 
min or mineral which has n 
demonstrated to be vital to | 
statement to this effect must 


One typical example (above) 1s 
adaptation of an early American ti 
top table which, when not used 1 
dining, provides the equivalent s« 
ing space of two chairs. The vauit 
dresser (below) conceals a small ced 
chest. Both table and dresser a 
slightly smaller than regular mod! 
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If entertainment 


sells merchandise . .. why not Sunday comics .. . 
which are better known than other entertainers .. . 
successful over a longer period . . . read regularly 

by whole families every Sunday . . . with eye appeal, 
and emotional as well as risible reactions! . . . 

The best comics sections? Metropolitan Group 

... with better than 75% adult readership 

(not counting kids) ... 11,000,000 urban circulation 
... families concentrated in the states that buy 


two-thirds of all consumer goods... with four colors 


... half-page space unit... low cost... and 
J 
proven effectiveness! .. . Get the details—and 


get the best value in major media today! 


Metropolitan Group 


Baltimore Sun « Boston Globe « Boston Herald + Buffalo Courier-Express « Chicago Tribune « Cleveland Plain Dealer « Des Moines Register 
Detroit News « Detroit Free Press * Milwaukee Journal « Minneapolis Tribune & Star Journal * New York News « New York Herald Tribune 
Philadelphia Inquirer e¢ Pittsburgh Press + Providence Journal * Rochester Democrat & Chronicle « St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch St. Paul Pioneer Press * Springfield Union & Republican « Syracuse Post-Standard » Washington Star « Washington Post 


Cuicaco: Tribune Tower + Detrorr: New Center Bldg. * San Francisco: 155 Montgomery St. + 220 East 42d St., N.Y. 
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Vitamins ? 


Sure! 


But Whose? 


Miyy food and pharmaceutical 
companies know the answer to this 
question as it applies to oil-soluble 
vitamins. 

They are depending on Distilla- 
tion Products, Inc. And so, we be- 
lieve, should you. 

For instance, Vitamin A. The con- 
centrate we offer is Distilled Vitamin 
A Esters*, made by DPI in high 
vacuum stills. Absolutely unique in 
its field, this concentrate is the only 
one in which the natural oil preserva- 
tives — the anti-oxidants — are dis- 
tilled along with the vitamin in 
natural ester form—a fact that gives 
this concentrate, so far as we know, 
two-to-ten times greater stability 
than any other commercial Vitamin 
A concentrate. Distilled Vitamin A 
Esters are so bland, so 
uniform and so amaz- 


*Protected by U. S. Piatt 
**Manufactured by 


DISTIL LATION PRODUCTS. INC. 


55 RIDGE ROAD WEST 


Sales agent: Speci al Commodities Dis 
. Minneapolis, Viinn 


(seneral Vlills, Ine 


“Oil-Soluble-Vitamin Headquarters” 


Copyright 1942 by General Mills, Inc. 
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ingly stable they actually defy com- 
parison. 

You’ll find Vitamin D (ARPI 
Process) (Viosterol)** a superb 
product, too. Already it is serving 
hundreds of commercial users who 
appreciate its ten points of value. 
Made by electronic activation of 
ergosterol, Vitamin D (ARPI Proc- 
ess) is available in a variety of forms 
and concentrations to suit almost 
any conceivable need. (Also Vita- 
mins A and D in combination). 

For dependable, high quality oil- 
soluble vitamin concentrates and for 
sound assistance in planning vitamin 
fortification, be sure to get in touch 
with DPI. Literature on each of the 
vitamin concentrates mentioned 
above is available upon request. Ask 
also for prices, samples and data for 
your technical men. 


tent No. 2,205,925 and more than 50  /a—a patents. 
oo Shien of General Mills, I 


ROCTIESTER, NEW YORK 


Jointly owned by EASTVIAN KODAK CO. and GENERAL MILLS, ING 


Formerly Research Products Div.), 


Pills in the Con ract 


Union's successful demand 
| for daily vitamin dosage points 
food and drug makers’ way to 
new market and new promotion, 


In Philadelphia last fortnight the F; 
pire Ordnance Corp. and th Unit 
Electrical, Radio, and Machin Vorken 
Union (C.1.0.) sat down to nezotiate 
contract. Right from the start it becay 
apparent that this was no ord bar 
gaining, for adamantly the wnion 
sisted on a singular demand: 
min pills per day per employc ( 
vinced that the union wasn’t fo 
Empire verbally agreed to provide th 
| pharmaceutical boon. 
e Nutrition-Conscious—Contracts such 
as this—but with the vitamin clays 
writing—may soon become comm 
place. Union organizers are beginning 
to be nutrition-conscious since the straiy 
of long hours and fast work is taking ; 
fatigue-toll of workers. Car] Bersin 
C.1.O. international representative w! 
carefully watched the dickering wit 
Empire Ordnance, claims that if ¢ 
new experiment pans out as expect: 
there will be similar demands in 
negotiations under his jurisdiction for 
the duration. 

All of which, of course, isn’t esc: apil 
the eye of food and drug manuf: acturers. 
Before “y looms (1) a new industria 
market, (2) the chance to spread thei 
aes pa health gospels through 
union channels. 

@ Coast Revelations—But it wasn’t the 
food and drug manufacturers that got 
the unions started on this tack. Mor 

directly it was a report by Dr. aa 
Borsook, California Institute of ‘Tech 
nology scientist and member of the 
National Nutrition Committee (BW- 
Apr.18’42,p73). After making a surve 
of Lockheed Aircraft employees at Bur 
bank, he reported that about half ex 
hibited some kind of vitamin deficiency, 
‘due principally to lopsided diet and 
overhasty meals. 

Thereafter unions and employers alike 
began to show an interest in vitamins, 
especially when small-scale experiment 
indicated that the pills gave worker 
a definite “lift.” 
© Gospel-Spreading—While the vitamin 
manufacturers and food processors wi 
be glad to tap the financial possibilities 
of this budding industrial market, the 
really big lure lies beyond it. Imagine, 
they say, what will happen when work- 
ers go home with the gospel of vitamins 
deep in their hearts. It'll be like the 
early 1920’s when ex-soldiers, mindful of 
the cigarettes and canned goods that 
abounded in army camps, helped start a 
heyday for that type of merchandise 

Furthermore, it’s quite possible that 
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such gospel-spreading will be put on an 
organized basis by the unions them- 
gives. Many of the big, stable organ- 
vations today have women’s auxiliaries 
whose attention is being turned more 
and more toward the requirements of 
health and nutrition. 

¢ On the Mailing Lists—Being relatively 
new and without literature or research 


facilities, such auxiliaries are bound to | 
become prominent on the mailing lists 


of manufacturers and trade associations 
who have developed literature with real 


instructional value. Several are planning | 
to key some of their efforts in that | 


direction immediately. 


Wartime Rackets 


Business men warned to be 


on guard against shady gentry | 


who capitalize on situations 
created by present emergency. 


Wartime curbs are freezing the mar- | 


keting system for legitimate distributors, 
but for those shady fellows who spe- 
cialize in selling the Brooklyn Bridge 
it's a field day. Although the rationing 
system hasn’t yet been made extensive 
enough to evoke any real black markets, 
the shortage of durable goods and the 
emphasis on Army-Navy requirements 


are enough to bring out a new crop of 


fakers. 


¢ How They Operate—Checkups by bet- | 


ter business bureaus indicate that these | 


petty racketeers are currently concentrat- 


ing their efforts on (1) promoting phony | 
repair services, (2) organizing “official” | 


Amy-Navy clubs, exhibitions, maga- 
zines, and charities, and (3) selling 


phony merchandise of the hard-to-get | 


variety. 


The “repair” boys operate most vi- | 
ciously in the plumbing and heating | 


fields. They generally organize a sort of 
house-to-house campaign, offering to 
check up on the home owner’s furnace 
or plumbing. After tinkering a bit, they 
walk away with enough pipes, valves, 
etc., to make the racket worthwhile. 
¢Epsom Salts for Batteries—Another 
variation is the sale of “dopes.” A fairly 
common example is peddling epsom 
salts (under a fancy name) to give new 
“life” to storage batteries. 

It's the military field, however, that 
offers the widest latitude for ingenuity, 
because it’s easy to drum up sympathy 
and patriotism in these times. Here are 
some of the commoner schemes: 
¢ “Keep "Em Flying Clubs,” organized 
for no other purpose than to get suckers 
to contribute membership dues. 

* “Official” Army-Navy _ publications 
whose subscriptions and advertising con- 
tracts are on an all-cash basis. Publica- 
ton- of these journals rarely comes to 
pass, and where an actual issue is 
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TIMELY WARTIME 
HELPS FOR 
URROUGHS USERS 


MECHANICAL SERVICE 


Burroughs’ own salaried, factory- 
trained, factory-controlled service men 
inspect, lubricate and adjust Burroughs 
machines; make repairs and replace- 
ments with genuine Burroughs parts. 


ADVISORY SERVICE 


Burroughs representatives, trained and 
experienced in machine systems and 
installations, are fully qualified to 
suggest time-saving short-cuts .. . to 
counsel with users in meeting today’s 
accounting requirements with their 
present Burroughs machines. 


a TIE 


OPERATOR INSTRUCTION 


Burroughs renders timely and valuable 
assistance by showing operators how 
to make full use of the many time- 
saving features and advantages that 
are built into Burroughs machines 


INFORMATION LIBRARIES 


Every local Burroughs office is kept 
supplied with the latest information 
on how Burroughs machines are being 
used to meet today’s increasing and 
changing accounting requirements. 
This information is always available to 
Burroughs users. 


Tf MEU. chietnrae. ca eaiee aeleeenenanee 


For years Burroughs users have profited by the various services 


that Burroughs provides to help them get the most out of their 


Burroughs equipment. Today 


under wartime conditions, these 


services are more important than ever before. 


Thousands of Burroughs users are taking advantage of these services 


to prolong the life of present equipmént, as well as to meet the in- 


creasing demands and changing requirements of today's accounting. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


_ Burroughs | 
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printed, it’s either too skimpy to mean 
anything or the distribution is too nar- 
row. A variation on this scheme is the 
same of “official” flags. (Incidentally, 
there is no such thing as a special, 
official service flag.) 

e “Defense” exhibitions, purporting to 
stimulate local trade. As practiced re- 
cently in Philadelphia, this scheme was 
called “National Defense Exhibition 
and Stamp-Ede.” It involved the rais- 
ing of money for charities through vari- 
ous contests (including the inevitable 
baby contest). But the whole thing was 
nipped in the bud when the enterpris- 
ing promoters were arrested on charges 
of fraudulent conversion, setting up an 
illegal lottery, and violating the Solici- 
tations Act. 

e“Unhonored” merchandise _ gags, 
which involve the mailing of handker- 
chiefs, pencils, and other trinkets to 
persons who didn’t order them. The 
recipients are supposed to send a con- 
tribution to the “charity” in return for 
the gift. Because numerous reputable 
charities use this system, too, it’s hard 
to detect the phonies. 

e “Refugee” organizational drives, hard 
to detect because of the legitimate ven- 
tures in the field. 

e “Who’s Who” books, an old-timer 
which has for its latest version a roster 
of persons contributing to national de- 
fense. Patriotic books and contests re- 
quiring special entry fees are variations 
of the same gag. 

e “Hard-to-Get”—Phony merchandise 
now being sold as hard-to-get includes 
paint (generously diluted with water), 
“refugee” personal effects (art objects 
and ciaiane~al a low grade—are prom- 
inent here), seed for victory gardens, 
and among other things, “special” sand 
for putting out firebombs. 

There has also been a big revival of 

worthless oil-stock sales, due to the gaso- 
line shortage. And here and there swin- 
dlers have pried out some cdsh for trac- 
ing birth certificates, making pre-Army 
pe examinations, “expediting” de- 
ense contracts, getting cheaper insur- 
ance, or setting up salvage campaigns. 
One ingenious faker even managed to 
= some factories to put up money 
or a mechanics’ training school that 
didn’t exist. 
e Some Safeguards—Better Business Bu- 
reau records show that most of these 
petty rackets are worked by habitual 
crooks who have a long experience in 
the field of swindling, often use “sucker” 
lists. 

To keep your name off such lists, 
the Better Business Bureau advises: 
(1) Question all telephone solicitations 
from strangers, (2) don’t contribute to 
any “cause” without a complete, unbi- 
ased report on it, (3) ask solicitors to 
fill out a questionnaire (the Better Busi- 
ness Bureau has a special form for this), 
and (4) subscribe to advertising only on 
a c.o.d. basis. 
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Where Shortages Pinch the Consumer 
FINISHED GOODS, SERVICES AND STAPLES 


The mortality rate among civilian goods, services, and staples continues {) so, 
This tabulation continues where the two prior lists left off (BW—Mar.2! 4? p¢) 
Apr.11°42,p16). 
© Accessories and Utensils—Use of iron and steel banned, and substitute meta) 
(except gold and silver) prohibited. Some 400 items—including bathtul., boo} 
ends, cigarette lighters, salt and pepper shakers—are affected. 
© Batteries (Storage)—Number of sizes and models reduced from 75 to 15, ang 
production cut 25% from 1941 sales levels for the next six months. Retailers ma 
not sell new replacement batteries for passenger cars and light trucks unless the 
purchaser turns in a used battery. 
© Caskets, Burial Vaults—Use of iron and steel cut 25% to 75% from 1940 levels 
and prohibited entirely after June 30. Substitute metals prohibited. 

e Clothing—Most major types simplified and defrilled. 

© Coffee—Sales between roasters and wholesalers cut 25% from 1941 levels 

© Construction—New construction (except for defense purposes) prohibited 

© Corsets, Combinations, Brassieres—Use of elastic fabric reduced 50%. 

© Deliveries—Effective May 15, special deliveries, call-backs, and multiple-per-da 
deliveries are prohibited. As of June 15, local carriers must reduce mileage 25°% 4s 
against 1941. 

@ Fishing Tackle (Noncommercial)—Use of metal, plastic, and cork banned afte: 
May 31. Fish hooks are exempt, but production must be cut 50% from 194] 

© Floor Coverings, Drapery, Upholstery—No more wool may be put into process, 
@ Floor Coverings (Rugs, Carpets, Linoleums)—Production of carpet yarn banned, 
use of jute and linoleum burlap prohibited. 

@ Fuel (Motor)—Benzene may not be used in motor fuel, or as a fuel for any vehicle, 
© Golf Clubs—Use of iron and steel cut 50% until May 31, then banned altogether. 
No plastic, cork or metal (other than iron, steel, gold and silver) may be processed 
© Hair and Bobpins (Metal)—Length and thickness regulated, metal restricted 

© Heating and Plumbing Equipment—Stocks frozen, and retail sales prohibited 
unless the item costs $5 or less, or the purchaser has at least an A-10 rating. 

e Heating Equipment (Natural Gas)—Deliveries of natural or mixed gas prohibited 
in certain areas unless the equipment (or conversion) was installed prior to May 15. 
© Heating Equipment (Oil Burners, Coal Stokers)—Production and assembly halted 
on Class A units (burning more than 15 gal. of oil, or 60 Ib. of coal per hour 
except to fill orders with at least an A-10 rating. Production of smaller burners and 
stokers has been cut 50% from 1941 levels, but will also be prohibited (May 31). 
© Heating Equipment (Warm Air Furnaces)—Use of iron and steel cut 50% (by 
weight) as against 1940 for Class A manufacturers (those who assembled 8,000 or 
more units in 1940) and 10% for other manufacturers. 

e Heating Pads (Electric)—Production will halt on June 30. 

© Helmets (Civilian Air Raid)—Manufacture and sale prohibited. 

e Laundry and Dry Cleaning Equipment (Commercial)—Sales prohibited except for 
defense and high-priority requirements. Production to be halted. 

@ Lingerie—Unnecessary yardage in women’s and children’s nightgowns, slips, petti- 
coats, and pajamas prohibited (page 56). 

© Motion Pictures—New materials used in sets may not exceed $5,000 per film (labor 
and reused materials not to be counted). 

© Ranges (Domestic Electric)—Civilian production will halt May 31. Sales prohibited 
© Records, Transcriptions (for Radio and Phonograph)—Use of shellac cut 70% as 
against 1941. 

© Sanitary Napkins—Sizes standardized to conserve cotton gauze. 

© Screening (Copper)—Stocks in dealers’ hands frozen, and sales forbidden. 

@ Sewing Machines (Domestic)—Production cut 25% from 1940 levels on machines 
and attachments, but will halt entirely on June 16. 

@ Shoes—Shanks (the stamping inserted between insole and outsole to reinforce the 
support for the arch) are limited to three specific thicknesses, and the use of wood 
in place of metal is advocated. Meantime, heavyweight types of leather soles are 
reserved for Army and lend-lease requirements. 

© Soups—Major lines of condensed soups are allowed 100% of 1941 amounts of 
tinplate for packing, but only No. 1 Picnic or larger cans may be used. Ready-to- 
serve soups of the same classification are allowed 70% of 1941 tinplate if the 
packers convert to condensed-soup production. 

© Spices—Packers may not deliver more than 75% of their 1941 levels of pimento, 
cassia, cloves, ginger, nutmeg, mace, and white pepper. Deliveries of black pepper 
may remain at last year’s levels. Wholesale and retail supplies of these spices (except 
black pepper) will be cut about 50%. 

© Sponges (Luffa)—May not be sold to anyone having a lower than A-1-a rating. 

© Telephones—Residential extensions to be limited, and party-line service will often 
be substituted for single-line service. 

© Textiles (Cotton)—Mills have been ordered to use certain looms for military needs. 
© Tractors—Production of small track-laying types (17-35 hp.) halved. Production 
will cease altogether on Aug. 31. 

@ Tubes (Radio)—Manufacture prohibited on 349 of the 710 current types. 
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Everything for MacArthur is RUSH! 


A delay of one, two, three days is serious 
_.. whether it’s at his end of the haul, or 
here at ours. An unnecessary delay is worse 
than serious. MacArthur wouldn’t tolerate 
it for an instant in his sector ... we 
shouldn’t tolerate it in ours! 


And a lot of unnecessary 
delays are occurring here at 
home, simply because we 
aren’t making full use of a 
group of specialists in trans- 
portation—the industrial 
traffic managers of America. 


They are experts. They know how to 
get material to and from their plants 
better than anybody else, because they’ve 
been doing it for years. They’ve had to do 
it efficiently, under sink-or-swim com- 
petitive conditions; otherwise they and 
their companies could never have survived. 


They know by experience when to use 
highway, railway, airway or waterway to 
get results .. . and how and when to 
shift from one to another quickly in an 
emergency. They know all of the short- 
cuts and detours, of which there are many. 
They work with their sleeves up and at 
close range. 


They’re anxious to help win the war. 


They want to contribute their proven 
knowledge, experience and ability. 


Bat sabs 


They are being wasted .. . 
permitted to use only a frac- 
tion of their ability. 


On virtually all government orders, 
bills of lading—-shipping orders-—specify 
the routing. They are provided by govern- 
ment officials who are handicapped by 
these factors: 1—These men are possibly 
hundreds of miles from the operation. 2— 
They are unfamiliar with each factory’s 
facilities, sub-assembly connections, etc. 
3—-They are unaware of local emergency 
situations that are constantly arising. 


The industrial traffic managers have no 
authority to change the specified routing 
in the least detail, even though following 
it may mean days of delay, piling up of 
stocks on loading docks, congestion in 
freight yards, and a general slow-down of 
production effort and morale. 


One of the reasons for this situation is 
the “land-grant law,’ the repeal of which 
is now before Congress. This law provides 
that, in return for land grants made to 
railroads decades ago, the railroads must 
give reduced rates on government ship- 
ping. In consequence, many government 


departments are required to specify rail 
shipment of material. 


It is obvious that this restric- 
tion should be removed. In- 
dustrial traffic managers 
should have the authority 
either to initiate the traffic 
movements to and from their 
plants, or at least to change 
orders that prevent the most 
efficient flow of material. 


The traffic managers of America will 
gladly accept this responsibility. They'll 
turn in a grand job, too. 


The aid of these men is needed now, 
but it will be needed a great deal more 
within a few months. Authorities say that 
by mid-summer, all highway, railway and 
waterway equipment will be in use to 
capacity, but our war production will not 
yet be in high gear. The efficient routing 
of shipments will then be even more vital. 
We'll need all of the experience, resources 
and brains we can muster. 


Give the industrial traffic 


managers a chance! 


Remember the shipping tag. 
It reads, ‘‘Consignee: Mac- 


Arthur—Rush!’’ 


YES, 


HERE ARE just a few actual 


THINGS LIKE 


A bill of lading for a shipment 


railroads . . 


THESE DO HAPPEN 


. to reach Cleveland, 


A lathe manufacturer in south- 
ern Ohio loaded and blocked a 


examples of traffic bottlenecks 
that have hindered our war 
production. They resulted 
largely because shipments were 
routed by remote control. They 
could have been avoided if the 
industrial traffic managers had 
been given the responsibility. 
They aren’t universal, of 
course, but they are happening 
every day ... far, far too often. 


to Bay City, Mich., specified a 
certain motor freight line, which 
does not operate to Bay City. Irre- 
coverable time was lost straighten- 
ing this out. 

* * 

A vital precision machine tool 
was made in Detroit for a Cleve- 
land factory. It was needed right 
now. The Detroit plant worked 
through Saturday and Sunday ... 
time-and-a-half and doubie-time. 
Then it took 3 days... over 3 


180 miles away. It could have been 

shipped overnight by Truck- 

Trailer, which is preferred for deli- 

cate precision machines, anyway. 
* * 

A leading chemical company 
had a rush order for a carload of 
material. The material was pro- 
duced on schedule and loaded on a 
freight car available on the com- 
pany’s siding . . . where it stood 
for 3 days until routing instruc- 
tions were received. 


lathe on a Truck-Trailer, hauled it 
3 miles to a siding, reloaded it on 
a flat-car and blocked it down 
again. Then it made the trip by 
rail... 15 miles. The same Truck- 
Trailer could have delivered it in 
one hour easily. 
* * 

A Detroit firm ships shell cases 
to Ohio, the haul taking 2 to 3 
days by the specified route, when 
it could be made overnight. 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY ¢ DETROIT 
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The winch on the front of the tractor carries the emergency 
lifeline for both tractor and field piece. In the army, as in 
the navy and in industry, men depend on American Cable 


| TRU-LAY Preformed 


WIRE ROPE 
fo lift...to haul...to hold 


For example:—United States Army tractors can haul tre- 


mendous loads through deep mud and sand. But when they 
sometimes encounter conditions where there is no traction, 
the winch comes into play. With a tractor firmly anchored by 
its Tru-Lay rope, it winches out under its own power. 
Tru-Lay Preformed Wire Rope’s excellent work for the army 
is no surprise to industrialists. They discovered years ago that 
long-lasting Tru-Lay saves money and time. Fewer and shorter 


shutdowns for replacements save additional time. Being 


easier, faster and safer to handle, Tru-Lay makes man and 
| machine hours more productive. Its longer life saves steel for 


other vitally necessary purposes. 


Tru-Lay Preformed Wire Rope is one of 137 essential prod- 
ucts we make for Industry, Agriculture and Transportation. 


__AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE 


COMPANY, INC. © BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
in Canada—Dominion Chale Company, Lid. + in Engiand—The Parsons Chain Company, Ltd., and British Wire Products, Ltd. 
American Chain, American Cable Wire Rope and Aircraft Contro/s, Campbell Cutiing Machines, 
Ford Chain Blocks, Ha:ard Wire Rope, Manley Garage Equipment, Owen Sprinys, Page Fence 
and Welding Wire, Reading Castings, Reading-Pratt & Cady Valres, Wright Hoists and Cranes 
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Lingerie Defrilled 


Nightgowns, pajan 1S, and 
slips cut to WPB specifi-ations 
will appear with fall lines, ang 
industry apparently is un:uffled 


Feminine lingerie is going 
less than ever like the seducti\ 


| and ruffled petticoats worn H 
wood’s boudoir scenes. WPB’s ney ot 
eral limitation order, L-116, «hich 


expected to reduce by 15% the yard 
used by the lingerie indust 
sweeps (skirt circumference 
and certain other details on sli 
gowns, sleeping pajamas, and | 
Chemises, panties and other 
dergarments are not affected, s 
rarely use more than the 
amount of material. 
| @ Shadow Panel Is Out—A sigh of 
from the industry itself greeted on 
the more drastic restrictions—the eli 
nation of the shadow panel 
double-skirt effect) in slips, a pet n 
sance for years. The order also elir 
nates ruffles below the waistline of a 
garment, bans balloon, dolman, or leg 
mutton sleeves, and outlaws matching 
nightgown accessories (including hood 
shoes, jackets, hot water bottle covers 
negligees) since not more than one |i 
gerie item can be sold at a unit price 

Manufacturers do not regard these r 
strictions as drastic; in fact, the specif 
cations are approximately those to whi 
the low-price makers have been adhering 
for some time. 

@ Closing-Out Process—So-called “hig 
style” houses were busy selling their fu 
fashioned, beruffled, and many-tucked 
garments to retailers anxious to advertis 
a large stock as the last of the prewar, o: 
luxury lingerie. 

Since women’s underwear manufac 
turers traditionally open their fall lines 
the first two weeks in May, many had 
been waiting for L-116 to appear before 
designing new lines. Therefore night 
gowns, slips, and pajamas cut to the new 
restrictions will appear in shops before 
milady buys coats and dresses limited b 
the sweeps and lengths specified i 
Order L-85 a few weeks ago (BW —Apr 
18’42,p32). 

e Prescribed Lengths—L-116 establishes 
the length for size 36 nightgowns at 72 
inches, —— jackets at 25 inches, 
trousers (including waistband) at 4 
inches. Slip lengths are expected to ! 
| controled by those set for outer gu 
' ments by L-85. Entirely eliminated a 
double material yokes, more than on 
| pocket, and all-over tucking, shirring, © 
| pleating. Hems are limited to one inc! 
This item of the restrictions wil! pe! 
haps save the least yardage since slip 
and nightgowns characteristically hav 
narrow rolled hems. 
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An Hour for G.M. 


institutional radio program 
reverses an advertising trend in 
evidence since last December. 
AN.A. reports on war ads. 


When the auto advertisers called off 
their straight-from-the-shoulder sales ef- 
forts last December (BW—Dec.20'41, 

37), they took no halfway measures. 
Ford pulled its million-dollar radio pro- 
ram off the air; Chrysler chopped its 
show in half; newspaper automotive lin- 
age went into such a tailspin that by 
March over two-thirds of it had suc- 
cumbed to the adversities of the times. 
e Institutional Campaign—Next month, 
however, General Motors will rise phoe- 
nix-like from the ashes of its prewar 
advertising efforts with an institutional | 
campaign that’s by all odds the biggest 
yet put forth by anyone since Pearl 
Harbor. In the form of a radio program, 
it will occupy a Tuesday evening hour 
over 114 stations of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System, and on an annual 
basis could well come to around $1,000,- 
000 in air time alone. 

Uniquely, this mighty splurge brings 
together General Motors, which unlike 
Ford and Chrysler hasn’t used network 
radio lately, and CBS, which only a 
couple of months ago kissed the lucra- 
tive Ford account goodbye. 

e Contact with Camps—General Motors’ | 
choice of radio appears, in part, to hinge | 
on the fact that it wanted an intimate | 
contact with army camps. The program 
(called “Cheers from the Camps”’) will 
be made up principally of soldier talent, 
is calculated to give civilians an insight 
into what their sons are doing. 

The advertising messages will not sell 

anything—not even the dealer services 
General Motors has been boosting lately | 
(BW—Mar.7’42,p56). Sponsor identifi- 
cation with the war effort, and maybe a 
few personal speeches by G. M. officials, 
will be the sole mentions of the nation’s 
biggest auto maker, now turned military 
supplier. 
e Will Others Follow?—Because even 
institutional advertising has its com- 
petitive angles, hopes are running high 
that the G. M. effort will soon stir up 
similar activity on the part of other 
advertisers (notably in the hard-hit dur- 
able goods fields). As things stand now, 
institutional advertising hasn’t reached 
really big dimensions, though the num- 
ber of practitioners has been rising. 

But some of the barriers may be break- 
ing down in that advertisers are more 


a, 


Credit: Underwood & Underwood 


Suexts, parts, instruments, medicines, and other war supplies must 
be well packaged. Many of these now vitally important items create 
new packaging problems. Manufacturers of consumer goods also are 
faced with the task of creating new packages to conform with ma- 
terials available, without sacrificing appearance. 

Few packaging mediums are better suited to meet these demands 
than set-up paper boxes. They are rigid and withstand abuse; yet 
from the standpoint of design they offer limitless opportunities for 
creative possibilities. 

To meet the emergency demands of today’s packaging, ‘Master 
Craftsmen’’ have stripped for action. These leaders of the set-up 
paper box industry have information and experience which enable 
them to offer you a prompt, intelligent packaging service. Consult 
the list on this page for your nearest ‘‘Master Craftsmen’’ member. 


BUY BONDS FOR VICTORY 


MASTER CRAFTSMEN of the SET-UP PAPER BOX INDUSTRY 
ROOM 1106, LIBERTY TRUST BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MASTER CRAFTSMEN 


BALTIMORE, MD., Mary- KANSASCITY, MO.,Crook PHILADELPHIA, PA., Dats 
land Paper Box Co. Paper Box Co. > 
BOSTON, MASS., Bicknell & LEBANON, PA., Lebanon 
Fuller Paper Box Co. Paper Box Co. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y., Spe- Allen. 
cialty Paper Box Co.: E. J. = hE KY., Finger 


Trum Co., Inc. 
BUFFALO, N. Y., Thoma 
Paper Box Co. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN., 
Atlas Paper Box Co. 
CHICAGO, ILL., Kroeck 
Paper Box Co. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO, Colum- 
bus Paper Box Co. 
DANVERS, MASS., Friend 
Paper Box Co. 
HARRISBURG, PA., The 
McClintock Corp. 


Apeteten Coated Paper Company; 


Paper Box Co. 
MERIDEN, CONN., Shaw 
Paper Box Co. 
NASHVILLE, TENN., Amer- 
ican Tri-State Paper BoxCo. 
NEWARK, N. J., Mooney & 
“ed ; Newark Paper Box 
0. 
NEW YORK, NEW YORE, 
A. Dorfman Co., Inc. 
PAWTUCKET, R. L., Shaw 
Paper Box Co. 


Cooperating Suppliers: 


Co.; Kentucky PORTLAND, ME., Casco 


ketone Glazed Paper Company: Louls Dejonge & 


Paper Box Vo. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., Hope 
Paper Box Co.; Taylor 
Paper Box Co. 


SEATTLE, WASH., Union 
Paper Box Mfg. Co 


ST. LOUIS, MO., Great 
Western Paper Box Co.; 
Moser Paper Box Co.; F. J 
Schleicher Paper Box Co.; 
Service Paper Box Co 


UTICA, N. Y., Utica BoxCo 


and more learning the ins and outs of 
pany; Holyoke Coated & Prinied 


censorship, as well as the nature of per 
teader reactions. On the former topic - a eg 8 eS 


(censorship), th i | Company: Paper City Manufacturing Company, inc.; Plastic Coating Corp. (ibe); Kiceel 
ensorship), the Assn. of National Ad- | ; i Pape npany. ine.; Plastic Coating Corp. (The); ae 


Blac 
y: Hampden Glazed Paper and Card ag Hasen Paper mpany Holyoke Card 
; and Hoffmen; Lachman- 


; ps Paper Corporation; Stokes and Smith Co.; 
vertisers recently issued a comprehensive 
guide (BW—Mar.7’42,p56). And as re- ~~ 
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gards reader reactions, the Advertising 
Research Foundation has demonstrated 
war ads have a high rating among news- 
paper readers (BW—Apr.11'42,p54). 

e@ Public’s Attitude—lo the readership 
fund, the A.N.A. last week made a 
second contribution by announcing the 


general results of a survey (based on 30 
advertisements): 

“In general, it was found that the 
public is not particularly averse to war- 
product advertising but does not take 
kindly to boastful copy; that it does not 
believe advertising should be eliminated 


in war time but that it is int: 
copy which tells how to make 
it has last longer; that it is int 
knowing what plans companies 
ing to take care of post-war wm 
ment; and that it resents cop, wh 
drags the war in by the ears.” 


KEEP ‘EM SMILING 


With all its ill effects on advertising of consumer goods 
and services, the war—particularly the big and little incon- a ‘ 
i veniences of wartime living—has provided American copy- [i chs é 
writers with a new theme but one which has kept the i 
British chuckling between raids for nearly three long 
years: war humor. Cartoonists and illustrators—including 
such top-flight artists as Gluyas Williams, Herbert John- 
son, and W. Steig—are riding high on the current humor 
theme, be it of a grim nature as in Philco’s series, or of a 
spoofing sort as in New York Central’s advertisements. 


PHILCO CORPORATION 


* J 


NEW YORK’'S CENTRAL 


rd ¥ hy. 
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HERE'S ALL YOU NEED TO END 
WINDOW SASH PROBLEMS 


F you are faced with the need for 

replacing worn-out sash, either to 
repair your present plant or to re- 
habilitate an old one, you can take 
care of the problem in quick order 
with PC Glass Blocks. For glass block 
construction requires no use of criti- 
cal materials in small panels—very 
little metal is required even in large 
panels. Many plant owners have set 
up a program of progressively replac- 
ing ordinary window sash with PC 
Glass Blocks. This change can be 


PITTSBURGH 


[CORNING _ 
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made a panel at a time, a floor at a 
time, or department by department. 

In addition to permitting immedi- 
ate construction, PC Glass Blocks 
provide many other advantages that 
result in greater plant efficiency and 
lower maintenance costs. We can 
barely mention here the many ways 
they can help you. But it is informa- 
tion you should have on hand whether 
you plan to build, remodel or add 
to your plant. Our book on PC Glass 


Block construction will show you ° 


GLASS BLOCKS 


Distributed by 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
and by W. P. Fuller & Co. on the Pacific Coast 


how other plant owners have used 
glass blocks successfully. Mail the 
coupon below for your copy. 


PC Glass Blocks give you all 
these advantages: 


BETTER DAYLIGHTING INSULATION 
IMPROVED TEMPERATURE CONTROL 
IMPROVED HUMIDITY CONTROL 
LESS CONDENSATION ON WINDOW AREAS 
EASIER CLEANING 
ELIMINATION OF DIRT INFILTRATION 
REDUCED MAINTENANCE COSTS - PRIVACY 


PITTSBURGH” slanh fot Lualily Class 


Pittsburgh Corning Corporation 
2071-2 Grant Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Please send me your free, illustrated book 
that tells how PC Glass Blocks have been 
used successfully in many industrial plants 
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C) Night shifts are stan- 
dard practice now, and with them come 
problems that did not even exist before 

. problems involving your neighbors 
down the street who are trying to sleep 
while you work. 


| 
NIGHT SHIFT NOISE 
| 
} 


Maay of the most penetrating noises, 
engine exhaust or intake, compressor in- 
take, steam blow-off, can be effectively 
eliminated by Maxim Silencers. 


Why add public relations troubles to 
your already overburdened schedule of 
things to do? Consult Maxim for the 
answer. Write The Maxim Silencer Com- 
pany, 86 Homestead Ave., Hartford, Conn. 
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‘Canners Fret 


Demand is large, fruit is 
plentiful, but shortage of tins, 
closures, labor, and sugar keep 
California packers worrying, 


Beset by the most imposing list of 

worries in their history and blessed with 
an unprecedented volume of orders, Cal- 
ifornia canners, who handle a major part 
of the total United States pack of fruits 
and vegetables, are commencing their 
1942 season this month in a consider- 
able daze. 
e Many New Questions—Prospects for 
the future are even more complex. With 
the government admittedly aiming for 
more and more food preservation in less 
and less tin, the matter of containers, 
closures, and sealing material becomes a 
major problem. Price freezing (with the 
need, in some instances, of adjustments 
or subsidies) has added to the confusion. 
New questions concerning labor, trans- 
portation, storage, and supplies also have 
popped up to harass the already over- 
burdened industry. 

Although canners’ woes frequently 
have been aired, developments during 
the last three weeks have somewhat 
changed the over-all ee The gen- 


DEFENSE 


FOR OUR COUNTRY’S 
VICTORY PRODUCTION LINES 


@ Waste is an enemy against which America must be safeguarded, and loss of production 
time or vital materials due to careless or malicious trespassing is dangerous waste. @ Now, 
more than ever before, industrial properties need the protection of Page 
Fence, the modern chain link barrier made by the company which was 
founded by the originator of woven wire fence in 1883. © Distribution, 
construction engineering and erection of Page Fence are handled by local, 
responsible firms which are factory trained and long experienced—more 
than 100 independent firms which own their plants and hold membership 


in PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION, Headquarters: Monessen, Pennsylvania. 
See ACCO advertisement in this issue, page 56 


VICTORY FIRST 
At the Page mills, 
men, machines and 
materials are on 
an all-out schedule 
for production of 
fence to protect 
plants working on 
Government orders 


PRODUCT OF PAGE STEEL & WIRE DIVISION—AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, INC., BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
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GE FENCE 


uo-Sonertcas First Wire Fence — Stnce 1883 


| essential”’ 


SCRAP DRIVE 


Coatsville, Pa., will probably remain 
scrap conscious for a long, long time 
following a collecting campaign which 
was put on by Lukens Steel Co., with 
all the hoopla that usually attends 
community chest or Y.M. CA. ¢ drive, 
At the Victory scrap yard, progress of 
the campaign was posted on a score. 
board in terms of tanks instead of tons, 


eral trend was indicated last week when 
the container branch of WPB, advising 
canners and processors to give more 
thought to the preservation of food in 
tin cans, warned that there would be 
no further allocations of tin plate for 
the canning of “secondary” or “non- 
fruits and vegetables. 
e Changing Emphasis—Purpose of the 
can rationing plan is, of course, to in- 
crease the output of dried, dehydrated, 
frozen, or otherwise processed foods and 
to encourage the use of glass, plastic and 
other containers, thus conserving tin- 
plate for increased canning of the so- 
called “primary” packs. In California 
the result has been to sharply decrease 
the canning of some of the largest crops, 
including freestone peaches and apricots 
which can be dried, and to increase the 
packs of clingstone peaches and other 
fruit which cannot be successfully dried. 
Glass, plastics, and other materials are 
being used so successfully by California 
canners that the container problem ap- 
pears to be less serious than was genet 
ally supposed. For the most part ‘there 
are enough jars and bottles, although, 
like the cans, their sizes and shapes have 


| been restricted. 


Obstacles are in closing and sealing. 
The scarcity of cork and metal for caps 
and the recent ban on rubber sealing 
rings have sent the canners scurrying for 
new materials. 

@ May Set New Record—Although some 
difficulties now appear insurmounta ble, 
canners are trying to meet them as they 
arise. If they are even fairly successfu il in 
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. on the hurdles, they should this 
eed the 1941 record pack of 46,- 
559,000 cases of fruits and vegetables. 
~'Unlike normal times, the merchandis- 


‘ng of such a volume is not a major | 


roblem this year. With the govern- 


ment taking perhaps 40% of the pack, | 


t would be just a matter of how to sat- 
isfy civilian demand were it not for the 
fact that Quartermaster Corps’ buying is 
confined mostly to “choice” and “fancy” 

ades, leaving a dearth of higher-quality 
gods for the consumer public and a 
relative magn of lower qualities. 
eSeeking a Solution—Protesting that 
they cannot induce nature to grow only 
top-grade crops, California canners say 
they would prefer that the armed serv- 
ices buy the run-of-the-mill output just 
as the retail purchaser will do. Repre- 
gntatives of the powerful Canners Lea- 
gue are trying to work out some proposal 
which would at least spread out the 
grade requirements. 

One proposed answer, the establish- 
ment of a new grade to be known as 
“victory,” has failed to win the approval 
of most West Coast canners. Coming 
in between the “choice” and “standard” 
specifications, the proposed new patri- 
otic grade appears an attempt to borrow 
from the appeal of “‘choice” to increase 
the consumption of lower-grade fruits. 
¢ Would Weaken System—Some larger 
canning firms feel that such a move 
would not only submerge heavily adver- 
tied house brands but would also 
weaken the whole present grading sys- 


tem which the industry as a whole has | 


helped build over a period of years. Also 
there is a feeling among canners that the 
“victory” grade might linger after the 
war to produce a real merchandising 
problem. 

Fear is expressed by some California 
packers that the government may take 
advantage of the present situation to fur- 
ther its program of grade labeling, a 


move which might be welcomed by | 


some of the smaller canners. On the 
matter of grading and standardization, 
canners point to the recent statement of 


Roy F. Hendrickson, administrator of | 
the Agricultural Marketing Service, | 


stressing that need and the present op- 
portunity of “developing a common 
language for grades on a scientific basis 
that can be understood all along the line 
from the farmer to the consumer.” 
Specifically, Hendrickson stated: “We 
need to look forward to developing a 
systematic program for making these 
necessary revisions in our grades and 
standards—a program which will permit 
all to have their say, including farmers, 


About Pigs and Pig Iron 


e Pigs from America’s farms and “pigs” from the nation’s 


blast furnaces... both are vitally important to America’s war 
effort. Both get special handling on the Erie. But Erie has 
special equipment, special facilities, and specially trained per- 
sonnel to treat every type of shipment individually. We think 


you'll like the treatment your freight will get on our road. 


For any transportation information call the local Erie man. 


tradesmen, technicians, and state and | 


federal officials. . . . The war is rapidly 
focusing attention on spots in our mar- 
keting and distribution system where 
improvement is urgently needed.” 

* Serious Labor Shortage—Most imme- 
diate grief of California canners is, of 
course, labor. Despite various solutions 
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Carl Friedlander, President. Aeronca Aircraft - aon 


helps Aeronca 
“Keep ’em Flying’ 


B* enabling boiler plants to produce 
5% to 35% more steam, Iron Tiscanii 
is boosting war-time operations of manufac- 
turing plants from coast to coast. One of the 
many progressive concerns which have 
adopted this modern firing method is the 
Aeroncea Aircraft Corporation. Iron Fireman 
is giving Aeronca’s boiler plant more “‘fire- 
power.” Aeronca’s fuel cost records show 
that Iron Fireman is saving 18%, compared 
with hand-firing, through conserving sub- 
stantial coal tonnage for war use. Aeronca’s 
experience is typical of the hundreds of plants 
that have increased their war-time fire-power 
with Iron Fireman. Iron Fireman Mfg. Co., 
3275 W. 106th St., Cleveland, Ohio. (Factories 
at Portland, Ore.; Cleveland; Toronto). 


a 


Iron Fireman “Poweram”™ stoker in Aeronca plant, Middle. 
town, Ohio. Boiler plant designed by W. Motz, Consulting 
Engineer, and Garriott, Becker & 


Bettman, Architects, Cincinnati. ~ 
a 


FIREMAN 


Automatic Coal Stokers 
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The Regional Market Outlook 


CLEVELAND (Income  Index— 
154.6; month ago—153.4; year ago— 
126.7) —With war towns leading the 
rise, payroll gains over a year ago now 
are running at average levels in this 
heavy-goods region generally. In such 
major Ohio cities as Cleveiand, Cincin- 
nati, and Akron, the worst conversion 
dislocations have been overcome, and 
rubber, auto parts, and electrical-appli- 
ance workers are rapidly being shifted 
to military production. However, Day 


74,027 sq. mi. pop. 11,809,528 


ton, hard-hit by the auto and 
shutdowns, still lags. And stec! open 
tions at Youngstown reache: ecih 
more than a year ago. 
District employment will ri 
over the next six months, with 5 
persons to be added in. aircraft 
parts work alone. Ordnance, 
chine-tool, and other metalwork 
lines also will be hiring. M while 


awards for new plants and exp ea 
in this city and other cities along th 
lake, and in such southerly locations » 
Ironton and Portsmouth, Ohio, and Le 
ington, Ky.—are boosting prospects 

In western Pennsylvania, where ste | 
coal, and machinery predominate (rather | 
than consumer durable goods) activity | 


keeps pace with the nation’s. Gain 
have been exceptional around Sharon 


Ht] 


and New Castle, and average in the 
Kane-Oil City and Erie areas. Around 
Pittsburgh, capacity is expanding mor 


slowly and coal mining has been stead 


RICHMOND (Income Index— 
171.2; month ago—1l66.9; year ago— 
135.6)—Construction awards, up 98% 
from 1941 for the first quarter, are 
boosting income prospects in this Re- 
serve district. 

With airport work at Martinsburg, 
plant expansion at Huntington, etc., 
contracts in West Virginia are up 125% 
above a year ago; this is in line with 
expectations (BW—Mar.14’42,p76). 
And more than a dozen Carolina towns 
are slated for air schools and fields and 
other military bases—Goldsboro and 
New Bern, N. C., and Walterboro and 
Dillon, S. C., for instance. 

Fully 25% of current awards have 
gone to the Hampton Roads shipbuild- 
ing area alone, where population (now 
675,000) has jumped two-thirds since 
the Apr. 1, 1940 census. Building con 
tracts in the District of Columbia are 
up sharply. However, Richmond’s ship 


yard project (BW—Feb.14’42,p58)} has 


been abandoned—at least temporarih 
Because of the agricultural concentr 
tion on cash crops rather than livestock 
in this district, farm income gains 
recent off-peak-marketing months have 
been below average, except in tobacco 
growing North Carolina. However, farm 
income prospects—always contingent on 
the weather—are bright, especially in the 
Carolinas. But in and around Marvland 


and Virginia arms areas labor is especial] 
scarce, and agriculture may be pinched 


152,471 sq. mi. 


pop. 12,330,219 


TWIN CITIES—(Income Index— 
155.8; month ago—153.0; year ago— 
122.4)—From now on farmers in this 
agricultural area will keep a weather eye 
on spring and summer skies for clues 
to the volume of autumn marketings. 
In the past two weeks, heavy rains broke 
a month-long drought, and helped spring 
wheat and other crops along. Most corn 
is to be seeded this month, unless the 
weather interferes. 

Pastures are in fine condition—thanks 


412,304 sq. mi. pop. 5,542,966 


’ 


to the open winter. Meanwhile, livestock 
receipts are up sharply, especially from 
hogs. And dairy income—with egg 
prices and production high—has lifted 
farm income gains above those of the 
nation in Minnesota and central Wiscon 
sin. In the remainder of the district, in 
creases over a year ago have run about 
average. 

Minnesota factory employment is up 
some 12% from 1941. And a big back 
log of shipbuilding contracts at Duluth 
Superior and ordnance awards here in 
Minneapolis and St. Paul should boost 
employment 30% by the year-end. Pn 
orities dislocations may cut into this 
increase somewhat, but prospects in the 
pair of twin cities now rank above the 
national average. Moreover, iron mining 
on the Mesabi and northern Michigan 
ranges is well on the way to new records; 
Great Lakes ore shipments are expected 
to run 12.5% above last year’s all-time 
high of 80,000,000 tons. 


a 
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offered, the canners are still frankly wor- , 
ried. \With the asparagus pack already 
under wav, reports are coming in to San 
Francisco daily of abandonment of as- 
aragus acreage because of the inability 
of growers to find workers. Greatest dif- 
fculty is the lack of “stoop” labor. 

Although the spinach and asparagus 
acks, both relatively small crops, have 
not vet been seriously retarded by short- 
ages of cannery workers, a bottleneck is 
definitely in sight after July 15 when 
freestone peaches, clings, grapes, pears, 
tomatoes, and citrus fruits hit the can- 
neries almost simultaneously. 
e Worries over Sugar—Some of the cur- 
rent confusion among California pack- 
ers comes from the uncertainties of 
sugar supplies. Government plans for a 
10% reduction of the sugar sirup con- 
tent for all grades invalidate (under ex- 
isting laws) perhaps $1,000,000 worth of 
labels already lithographed for the 1942 
fruit pack, the canners complain. Either 
expensive overprinting or some amend- 
ment to the Food and Drug Act seems 
necessary to straighten out the situation. 
Even more complex is the problem with 
vegetables where the reduction is not on 
a flat percentage basis but on the indi- 
vidual pack. 

Adding to the canners’ grief are such 
items as transportation and storage. In 
California, where the industry has de- 
pended largely on the flow of farm 
migrants, the tire problem is becoming 
particularly acute. Shortages of trucks 
and rail cars are also expected to hamper 
movement of produce from farms to 
canneries. 
¢ How to Store Goods?—Creating a new 
California warehousing problem is the 
heavy buying (government orders, as a 
tule, cannot be shipped out for delivery 
as promptly as most consumer deliver- 
ies). Plans are now afoot to grant the 
same through freight rates to the East 
on shipments that can be dropped off at 
Omaha (or some way point) for interim 
storage. 


GROCERS’ AIR DEFENSE 


To take the heat off the neighborhood 
grocer by explaining to patient house- 
wives (who might easily become impa- 
tient housewives) the whys and where- 
fores of food rationing, prices, shortages, 
changes in grading and packaging, and 
the like, California Retail Grocers and 
Merchants Assn. started a weekly half- 
hour broadcast last week from San 
Francisco. 

The explanatory parts of the program 
came between acts of a radio play de- 
signed to sell the independent grocer to 
the public. During the first broadcast 
(May 8), John May, representing the 
Food Rationing Division of the OPA, 
explained the sugar situation and the 
use of ration cards. It was made clear 
that the grocers aren’t to blame for | 
rationing or current food prices. 
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* Mobilift does the work of 


up to seven people in war 


plants and releases able-bodied 


men for other branches of Uncle 
Sam's service. You owe it to 
your business to fully investigate 
EXCLUSIVE features of Mobilift, the 
ORIGINAL compact, low-priced lift 
truck. Moves, stack goods up toa 
ton. Mobilift’s MODERN DESIGN elim- 
inates gear shifting. Maneuvers 
faster in narrow aisles, freight 
cars, trucks. Write for additional 
facts and name of nearby Mobilift 

engineer. VAUGHAN 

Motor. ComPANY, 

819S. E. Main Street, 


Portland, Oregon. 
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Fluid Drives 


= — 
for Industrial, 


Marine and 


Automotive Use 


Bermupa BOUND (not on vacation) 


Not on vacation, not on your life! This mam- 
moth Diesel truck is all set to do big jobs in 
Bermuda—to take its place in the big parade 
to Victory. American Blower Fluid Drive will 
play an important part in the smooth, depend- 
able performance and long life of this “heavy 
hauler.” In fact, this is but one of hundreds 
of applications, old and new, in which Fluid 
Drive is bringing about new high standards 
of performance and efficiency. More and more 
motor ships, pumps, fans, dredges, conveyors, 
trucks, excavators and oil drill rigs (to mention 
but a few) are Fluid Drive equipped. Investi- 
gate American Blower Fluid Drive for your 
own industry or products. 


AMERICAN BLOWER 


HYDRAULIC COUPLING DIVISION 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Division of American Radiator ond “Standard” Sonitary Corporation 
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Got a crating prob 
Perhaps Douglas Fir Plyw 


hy airplane parts, 
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wood Assn. , 1623 Taco 


Bldg., Tacoma, Wash. 
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‘PRODUCTION 
24 Ships a Month 


That’s the unprecedented 
rate at which Higgins shipyard 
promises to make Liberty freight. 
ers on its assembly lines by fall 


“I’ve worked with boats all my Jif 
I had oakum in my teeth and a caulking 
iron in my hand when I was eight year. 
old. But I never saw boat-buildin: like 
this.” Thus exclaimed a Down Fay 
visitor last week in New Orleans afte; 
a half-day trip through the City Pari 
Ave. plant of Higgins Industries, [nc 
(BW—Mar.21’42,p8). And a few month: 
from now, when Higgins gets going on 
his contract for 200 of the 10,000-toy 
Liberty cargo ships—biggest single con 
tract ever let by the Maritime Commis 
sion—Higgins’ operation is certain to be 
an astonisher to shipyard men the world 
around, for he is figuring on turning 
them out at the rate of 24 a month 
(And only yesterday a ship a day for 
whole U. S. shipbuilding industry was 
considered a high goal!) 
@ Preview—In the plant that is already 
operating, behind doors guarded with 
cops and shotguns, Higgins is building 
big, fast, spoon-bow wooden craft which, 
without benefit of piers or jetties, can 
put ashore on a hostile beach several 
squads of dry-shod soldiers or an Army 
truck complete with crew and cargo 
The boats are Higgins’ own patented dc 
sign and were originally made for the 
use of lumbermen and oil producers in 
Louisiana’s cypress swamps. But thes 
boats have proved themselves in the 
English Channel at rescuing airmen and 
at landing commando squads on the 
blacked-out Norman shore. 

Outstanding feature of Higgins’ ship 
building is his utter unorthodoxy of 
method. The site is not a yard but a 
factory that might be a steel-fabrication 
shop. It is miles from the nearest nav- 
igable water. The boats are made on 
assembly lines, and flotillas of them are 
delivered daily under their own power 
to the U. S. Navy. 
e Assembly-Line Principle—The _ tech- 
nique now employed on the City Park 
plant assembly lines—a precursor of the 
method to be used in the construction 
of the cargo ships—is typical of the 
production-flow plan employed in De 
troit’s prewar automobile mills. ‘The 
assembly lines run the length of the 
main building. Off at the side are fabn 
cation shops that produce parts and sub 
assemblies such as knees and ribs, skins, 
bottom planks, hatch covers, and the 
like. ‘These pieces flow in to the assem 
bly lines at the precise points where 
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needed. A view of the assembly shop, if 
it were cleared of boats-in-process, would 
disclose an area of several acres subdi- 
vided into rectangular compartments by 
sank walkways six or eight feet above 
the floor. Each compartment is a sta- 
tion on the assembly line, and there 
are three such lines. 

¢ In Easy Jumps—The framework of the 
oat is built, upside down, with jigs and 
templates, im the first compartment of 
the line on which it starts. From here 
+ is lifted by an overhead crane to the 
next station, where the plywood skin is 
applied, likewise the planking. Now 
the crane, equipped with a special fix- 
ture, turns the embryo boat in midair 
before setting it down in the next com- 
partment. ‘Thus, operation by opera- 
tion, the unit progresses down the 
jength of the plant. 

Everything is done by timetable. Four 
times each day, four times each night, 
the big crane starts at the far end of 
the assembly lines, picks up the finished 
boats from the rectangles at the end of 
the lines and sets them in cradles per- 
manently attached to railroad flatcars. 
These are then hauled a few miles to 
water and are rolled out on an under- 
water track until the boats float off for 
their trial runs. It takes perhaps an 
hour for the crane to move each boat in 
the shop ahead by one station. When 
a gang falls behind schedule, it cannot 
be permitted to hold up production. So 
the men ride in the boat to the next 
station. Occasionally, you may see a 
gang of tardy painters with sprayguns 
spewing as they crawl over the deck of 
a boat that has already been set on its 
flatcar. 
¢ New Yard Takes Form—T/he shipyard 
fom which Higgins has contracted to 
deliver 24 Liberty cargo ships per month 
beginning next fall is currently being 
constructed a few miles distant from the 
boat plant. ‘Tractors and bulldozers are 
right now clearing and leveling the site. 
A dredge is hacking a canal through 


WPB AUTHORIZATION 


Placards showing that approval has 
been granted by the War Production 
Board are being sent out to builders of 
authorized projects which cost over 
$500. Space is afforded for a serial 
uumber identifying the project. 
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with Industrial GAS 


The heat of battle calls for heat behind 
the battle. Heat treatment is a “must” 
for thousands of parts for airplanes, 
ships, guns, tanks, shells, torpedoes. 
Some parts so small they are heat 
treated in baskets in special Gas-fired 
furnaces. Some parts so big they take 
furnaces as large as whole buildings and 
handling machinery big enough almost 
to lift a ship by one end! 

Whatever the size, modern Industrial 
Gas equipment is serving to shape the 
implements of War for land, sea and air. 
From thumbscrews to heavy tank parts, 


from machine gun bullets to 16-inch 
guns, from airplanes to armor. 

Gas is playing a major role in the 
speed-up of American industry, as it did 
in peace—as it will again in the making 
of thousands of consumer articles for 
civilian use when the war is won. 

All this specialized knowledge is at 
your own disposal to help you speed 
production of vital war materials. Cal! 
your gas company for information. 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 


INDUSTRIAL and COMMERCIAL 
GAS SECTION 
420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 


FOR ALL 
INDUSTRIAL HEATING 
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You Expected 
to Read This 
NEXT YEAR! 


after industry is beating its 
promise as America’s war production sets 
new world’s records . . . Management, 
labor, W. P. B., Army, Navy, the Maritime 
Commission and other government depart- 
ments are cooperating to make next year’s 
headlines come true THIS year. 

In World War I, the Kaiser feared American 
manpower. In World War II, Hitler is even more 
fearful of our rapid transition from peace to war 
production. ... He has reason to be afraid. 

Printing press factories are exceeding quotas 
on anti-aircraft gun parts. 

Spark plug manufacturers are setting new 
speed records in machine gun production. 

The heavy-transportation industry is making 
giant chassis for big guns at a faster rate than all 
the Axis powers combined. 


In this industry, men who used to make loco- 
motives and tractors are changing ‘Too Little 
and too Late’’ to read ‘‘Too Much and too 
Soon,’’ from the enemy’s viewpoint. 


Starting just a few months ago, with a bale of 
blueprints and a knowledge of how to build such 
things as road-scrapers, power-shovels and trucks, 
the heavy-transportation industry is turning out 
mobile artillery that will shake the earth in more 
than a literal sense. ' 


The story of how this industry joined the army 
carries a significance which should be understood 
and remembered. 


The significance is that America has solved the 
problem of exchanging production techniques between 
specialized industries. This process went on unnoticed 
in peacetime. War gave it prominence. 


oe 7 . = x ! + ’ 
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}> When the bales of blueprints were first deliv- 
ered, and the heavy-transportation industry started 
on its job of producing prime-movers and chassis 
for big guns in quantity, new production tech- 
niques were needed in a hurry. 


p> Here are some of the questions that arose: 


‘*How do you weld such heavy sub-assem- 
blies?’’ 


‘*What welding fixtures will handle these 
parts so that our workmen can always weld 
down-hand?’’ 


**How can we make these long, heavy welds 
and have sound metal from one end to the 
other ?’’ 


“‘What’s the best technique for testing 
welded parts? Shall we x-ray, or use the 
magnaflux process?”’ 


‘“*What’s the best way to support these 
welded assemblies for machining ?’’ 


That’s just a few of the thousands of questions 
that arose in the minds of experienced men when 
they had to solve new problems. 


They illustrate the fact that American produc- 
tion methods depend upon specialized techniques 
and machines. 


Each man with such a problem knew that some- 
one, somewhere, had solved his problem, or 
might solve it before he could work out his own 
answer. 


Therefore he turned to the source of industrial 
information he had always used when he wanted 
to know what others were doing . . . his industrial 
magazine. 


Ever since the Maginot Line was flanked, the In- 
dustrial Press of America has been helping rookie 
industries to become veterans in the battle of war 
production. 


>It doesn’t do this by exhortation or command, 
but by answering thousands of specific questions. 


Just as newspapers keep their war correspon- 
dents at the front, Industrial Magazines keep 
their ‘‘war-production-correspondents’’ in the 
plants where weapons and equipment are made. 
McGraw-Hill editors are mobilized for war as 
literally as though they were firing weapons 
instead of helping to produce them. More than 


” * 
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90% of the time of McGraw-Hill’s 153 editors 
and 725 engineer-correspondents is devoted either 
to visiting war-production plants (to study pro- 
duction techniques) or in writing ‘‘war stories”’ 
on how production problems were solved. 


‘*Know-how’’ is the secret of the amazing 


records now being made by American Industry. 
And ‘‘know-how’’ comes from thousands of 
“little facts’’ like this: 


Information on tool shapes for cutting the harder 
steels of war is vital literature to the engineer, de- 
signer or production man with the particular problem 
of cutting those steels confronting him. 


The industrial editor does not work alone in 
giving vital information to men on the production 
line. In much the same way, manufacturers are 
war-converting their industrial advertising to 
show their readers how to use their products 
more effectively. For instance: 


A business-paper advertisement showing how to 
make old taps and dies last longer has no glamour for 
anyone but the man who must rush production with 
an inadequate supply of new ones. To him it has enough 
‘‘oomph’’ to be clipped and placed on his office wall. 


To the casual observer, the Industrial Press is 
about as exciting as the rows of wires that stretch 
along every road and railway. . . . The simile is 
very apt. Both exist solely for the interchange of 
ideas. Both are typically American in the extent 
to which they have been developed and applied to 
the whole economy. . . . This advertisement pub- 
lished by the McGraw-Hill Network of Industrial 
Communication. 


THE McGRAW-HILL NETWORK 


23 PUBLICATIONS WHICH HELP MORE 
THAN 1,000,000 EXECUTIVES, DESIGNERS 
AND PRODUCTION MEN TO EXCHANGE 
IDEAS ON WAR-PRODUCTION PROBLEMS 


American Machinist « Aviation ¢ Bus Transportation « Business 
Week « Chemical & Metallurgical Engineering « Coal Age * Con- 
struction Methods ¢« Electrical Contracting « Electrical Mer- 
chandising ¢ Electrical West ¢ Electrical World ¢ Electronics 
Engineering & Mining Journal « E. & M. J. Metal and Mineral 
Markets « Engineering News Record « Factory Management & 
Maintenance « Food Industries « Mill Supplies * Power * Product 
Engineering « Textile World ¢ Transit Journal « Wholesaler’s 
Salesman. Also publishers of thousands of books for technical and 
i ing schools and colleges, as well as for general business use. 


McGRAW-HILL 
PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 


AN UNUSUAL PROBLEM 
confronted engineers design- 
ing the mercury check valves 
for automatic sprinkler sys- 
tems. Impurities in the cast 
iron, from which parts of the 
check valves were made, would 
blend with the mercury used 
to start the sprinklers. That 
meant inadequate fire protec- 
tion — and constant servicing 
of the installations, to keep 
the mercury “clean.” Then, 
with Carpenter’s help, they 
adopted Stainless Steel 
throughout — and their prob- 
lem was solved “for keeps.” 


Climax to this story: By using 
Carpenter Stainless Steel, it 


was possible to eliminate an 
external manifold and several 
fittings—thus giving the Sales 
Manager a more compact 
product to sell. 


At Carpenter total war means 
“get it out faster” every hour 
of the day and night. But we 
are never too rushed to help 
you get the most from every 
pound of Stainless Steel. If 
your engineers need informa- 
tion on Stainless Steel types, 
or if fabricating assistance 
would help you, consider 
Carpenter as your G. H. Q. for 
ways to make wartime Stainless 
work harder. 


THE CARPENTER STEEL COMPANY, READING, PA. 


_ — 
G, rpenter > im 
STAINLESS STEELS 


BRANCHES AT Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Hartford, f/ *** 
St. Louis, Indianapolis, New Y ork, Philadelpbia 
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production line at the incredil 
which is promised. This confiden 
upon the ship production achievements 
already credited to Andrew Jackson Hig. 
gins, Sr., who pretty much owns—and 
runs—the outfit. 
@ New Orleans Takes Notice—Hig<ins js 
almost as mysterious and legendary a 
figure around New Orleans as is Henry 
J. Kaiser in San Francisco’s Bay Region 
(BW—Mar.1"41,p28). — Nebraska-bom, 
in his mid-fifties, Higgins has had a 
varied career. He tried a dozen different 
occupations before he really hit his 
stride. He found that a few years back 
when he began to build small boats in 
the backyard of a garage on residential 
St. Charles St. Eventually, that opera- 
tion expanded until it covered two city 
blocks. When war came, he was pres- 
ently building his pet type of boats for 
the Allies. And when the U. S. military 
buying began in earnest, Higgins had 
both feet planted squarely in the 
market. 

The new Higgins shipyard will em- 

ploy an adaptation of the boat-building 
technique already perfected at the City 
Park Ave. plant and at another Higgins 
plant where slightly larger combat craft 
are being manufactured of steel. ‘The 
cargo-ship production process will start 
not at the waterside, but on dry land 
more than a mile inland. There will be 
four parallel assembly tracks that stretch 
to the canal now being dug. Each line 
will be served by a succession of cranes 
capable of handling loads up to 150 
tons. 
e@ How the Lines Will Work—In shops 
and yards set at right angles to these 
tracks will be the subassembly depart- 
ments. These will prepare the compo- 
nent parts and feed them to the main 
assembly lines. First, hull sections will 
be fabricated upside down. The section 
will be righted, set in place, and welded 
into the hull to the approximate height 
of the waterline. 

By the time the hulk has achieved the 
proportions of a celery dish, it will have 
been moved by the cranes step by step 
the full mile from starting point to 
water and will slide into the canal. It 
will by then have acquired its engine 
and propeller, can thus move forward 
under its own power. Because at this 
stage it will still be light in weight, it 
will draw little water. 

e Ready for Test Runs—The canal is 
just wide enough for the ship’s beam 
and deep enough for its draft. Work 
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n on adjacent scaffolding will apply | 
uter parts while others labor inside the 
ull. (All told, 50,000 workmen will be 
needed; they are being hired daily in 
roves and sent to school to learn the 
specialized crafts of modern shipbuild- 
ing.) By the time the job is finished, 
the completed ship will have reached the 
Industrial Canal and will 


ime 


Paper Revolution 


Deciduous trees are made 
available by semichemical proc- 
ess which has gained a war im- 
petus that may be far-reaching. 


Out of the last war came Kotex and 
Kleenex, incidental discoveries of a 
Neenah (Wis.) chemist seeking paper 
bandages. From the second conflict is 
emerging a newly popularized method 
of low-cost papermaking—a process that 

§ makes nearly every type of tree grist for 
the mill. 
e Tantalizing Prospect—I’o a _paper- 
maker, dependent upon a few species of 
evergreens for his raw material, decidu- 
ous trees are as a as a Savory | 
meal just beyond reach. They are plen- 
tiful, close to his mill, economical to 
log. But their short fiber has limited 
their use largely to certain types of book, | 
magazine, or other low-strength papers. | 

Consequently, the paper mill man 
damns such flourishing second-growth 
as poplar, willow, green ash, elm, cotton- 
wood, bitter pecan, sweetgum, black- | 
gum, and blackjack oak, trees which 
cover timberland the country over. And 
he sends his loggers faring ever farther 
from his front door to seek long-fibered 
species of spruce, balsam and hemlock. 
eA Sixth Process—There are five ac- 
cepted basic methods of pulping wood. 
According to the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture’s Forest Products Labora- 
tory in Madison, Wis., a dozen or more 
mills are now interested in a sixth proc- 
ess of papermaking developed by its 
researchers. 

Ever since 1927, the Forest Products 
Laboratory has been experimenting with 
a “semichemical” process, to steer a 
middle course between the cooking proc- 
ess, which dissolves away half the wood, 
and the grinding process, which suc- 
ceeds in retaining most of the wood con- 
stituents but greatly reduces the length | 
of the fibers. 
¢ Used by Several Mills—Eventually the 
laboratory technicians applied the semi- 
chemical process to deciduous hardwood 
trees and obtained results of great sig- 
nificance to the pulp and paper indus- 
tty. Commercial development of the 
process as applied to hardwoods has 


scemed slow, but at least seven mills | 
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Behind every gun, every shell, every plane, tank and warship, stand count- 
less hours of production activity. * * * Before the command “FIRE!” can 
be given on the field or at sea—thousands of boiler horsepower must sup- 
ply the energy to manufacture the raw and finished materials of war. * * * 
BUFFALO Mechanical Draft Fans are playing 
an important part in the generation of Amer- 
ica’s power—in large central stations and in 


industrial power plants all over the Nation. 


* * * 


BUFFALO FORGE COMPANY 


458 BROADWAY BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


Branch Engineering Offices in Principal Cities 
CANADIAN BLOWER & FORGE CO., LTD., KITCHENER, ONT. 
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How Patapar 
fills a need 
in Hospitals 


Although Patapar’s biggest job is pro- 
tecting foods, its aid is being sought more 
and more in other fields. 

In hospitals, for instance, you’ll find 
Patapar playing important roles. It is 
used for wrapping instruments and 
things that are to be sterilized in live 
steam. Patapar, after sterilization, is 
used in operations to protect fresh wound 
edges from contamination. It substitutes 
for oiled silk or rubber as a protective 
covering for wet dressings. 


Nurses often use Patapar 
to make an ice pack. 
Strong and pliable when wet. 


These hospital uses are eloquent of the 
unique qualities of Patapar. It can be 
soaked in water—or come in contact 
with grease or oils—without harm. It 
can be boiled, steamed, or frozen. It is 
sanitary. Has no odor. No taste. 


BUSINESS EXECUTIVES: 

Today the use of Patapar for defense 
—for protecting foods—and in medical 
fields—is temporarily taking our capac- 
ity output. Nevertheless, with an eye to 
the future, now is a good time to get in 
touch with us to consider what Patapar 
can do for you. In writing, be sure to give 
us an accurate idea of your problem. 


PATAPAR 


REO. U.S PaT OFF. 


Vegetable Parchment 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
Bristol, Ivania 
West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 
Branch Offices: New York, Chicago 
Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 
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are now making semichemical board or 
paper of one kind or another. 

In its barest essentials, the semichemi- 

cal method softens the chips by a light 
preliminary cooking. This is followed 
by a treatment in attrition mills, where 
rotating disks disintegrate the chips to 
a fibrous pulp without injury to the 
individual fibers. Pulp treated in this 
way has a high percentage of hemicellu- 
lose, which acts as a glue or binder for 
the short fibers, and yields a sheet with 
all the strength desired. 
e Difficulty Overcome—In applying this 
process to the making of newsprint, the 
stumbling block in the early days of 
the experiments was the tinny, trans- 
lucent type of paper which resulted. 
This trouble was overcome by adding 
groundwood, which gives bulk and opac- 
ity. The product can also be used for 
finer grades of paper by using a chlo- 
rination bleach, which doubles the 
strength of the pulp. 

A very acceptable alpha cellulose, 
which looks and feels much like cotton, 
may be produced at an acceptable price 


| to compete with the same product made 


_ from cotton linters. Importance of alpha 
' cellulose is obvious to anyone who 
| knows it is a basic raw material for mak- 


ing rayon, film, and explosives. 
e Greater Per-Tree Tonnage—Another 
major advantage of the Forest Products 
Laboratory's semichemical process is 
that it yields a greater tonnage of paper 
per tree logged. Reason: Cooking proc- 
esses lose half the weight of the wood, 
while the semichemical treatment trans- 
forms 75% of the weight of the 
trees into the finished sheet. With 
world-wide economic conditions tend- 
ing toward a long-term pulp shortage 
(gossip says the Germans have ravaged 
the Scandinavian forests) the high-yield 
possibilities alone offer the incentive to 
shift paper mills to using this process. 
Greatest immediate possibilities of 
the semichemical method are in the 
container board field, Forest Products 
Laboratory technicians believe. 
e Nation’s Output—It is estimated that 
the United States produced 17,280,000 
tons of paper and paperboard in 1941: 


Thousands 
of tons 
DI oasis wah bwin emer 8,020 
rr 2,860 
ee ee oes wie ahah ae mera 2,020 
BE, nok caeccencnaensnens 1,058 
ES LO oh wich ine seu acee 870 
ere Teer 853 
eee 735 


Groundwood printing and specialties 602 
Other paper 262 
MD. dawcttatctssawcrnpaws 17,280 
Biggest advantage of the semichemi- 
cal process, Forest Products Labora- 
tory researchers believe, will come from 
saving on haulage—which today means 
tires—and in preserving the value of 
existing paper mills and paper-making 
communities by giving them many more 
years of raw materials. 


NEW PRODUCcTs 


Ty-Tyte 

A piece of tough paper with 3 riyetes 
paper button, like the one on 4 strino. 
type manila envelope, and 2) jn ° 


stout cord constitute the Ty-! te, ne, 
product of Horder’s, Inc., Jefiersoy " 
Quincy Sts., Chicago. It is . 
specifically to replace rubber 


designed 
B) inds In 


binding bundles of letters, cards, what 
have-you. Wrap the cord around the 
bundle and twist the free end around 
the button; that’s all. 


Paint-Drying Recorder 


Enamel, lacquer, paint, and varnish 
manufacturers will be forced to change 
their formulas as shortages bob up in 
their various pigments, oils, solvents, 
and other vehicles. Sometimes there 
will be resultant changes in “drying 
time,”” sometimes not 

To enable all manufacturers who pro- 
duce or use such finishes to check “set 
to touch time,” “tack free time,” and 
“dry hard or print free time,” accu- 
rately, Henry A. Gardner Laboratory, 
Inc., 4723 Elm St., Bethesda, Md., has 
developed the new Gardner Drying 
Time Recorder. It consists of a com- 
pact travelling table which moves hon- 
zontally by clockwork, clips to hold 
freshly painted tin strips, and floating 
gears (one to a strip) which make im- 
pressions on the coated surfaces as they 
slide by hour by hour until they dry 
completely. From the varied impres 
sions on a strip, it is simple to calculate 
the elapsed time at which the various 
stages of drying take place. 
Tire-Brander 

Many up-and-coming tire dealers and 
service stations are equipped to render 
a measure of theft protection by brand- 


ing your car’s tires with your initials. 
But if you operate a fleet of cars and 
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Busi 


ks you will probably find it more 
avenent to do the job yourself with 
ar own electrically heated Master 
banding Outfit, recent product of Mas- 
a Mfg. Co., 1400 Fulton St., Chicago. 
‘The model illustrated is built for in- 
schangeable 4-in. letters. A larger 


IN. of 
ec, ney 
son & 
Signed 
nds In 


model comes with a 3x5-in. heating 
plate, large enough for a special mono- 
cam, name plate, trade mark, or other 
identification symbol. 


Automatic Chlorinator 


If the chlorine shortage is shutting off 
your supply of sodium hypochlorite (Na- 
OCI, as in sodium-type Javelle water) 
for bleaching textiles, sterilizing food 
machinery, deodorizing toilet rooms, 
etc. you might look into a way to make 
your own with the Valhalla Chlorinator. 
it was developed during the chlorine 
shortage of World War | and has been 
iedesigned for the present emergency 


vhat 
the 
und 


with a minimum of critical materials by 
Valhalla Co., 231 §S. La Salle St., 
Chicago. 


You pour a solution of common salt | 
into the top tank. The brine flows auto- | 


matically by gravity and in controlled 
quantities through simple d.c. electric 
cells. Result of the electrolysis is a 
‘odium hypochlorite solution which runs 
into the bottom tank ready to be tapped 
for instant use. 
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r 4 1942: Hi, Old Timer! 


1892: A little more respect, please. 
I’m the daddy Bg great line of 
Hyatt Bearings! With a tolerance of 
.010 in my wound roller diameters 
I was the Number One bearing 
of my day! 


1942: Okay Dad, but with my 
modern design and close toler- 
ance of oneten-thousandth, of 
an inch, I'm the “fair-haired 
boy” today. 


1892: Hmph! But how skinny 
you look! I had a width of 6-7 
inches while your width is only 
1-142 inches, young fellow. 


1942: I'm streamlined, old man, but 
what capacity | possess. And I'm a 
pretty slick article with my inner 
and outer race, and my ultra finish. 


1892: I know... I’ve watched you develop 
over fifty years. Sure I was made of only low 
carbon steel and my finish wasn’t even ground. 
In my day, we didn’t have all the fancy ge 
trimmings — but we handled the tough % 
jobs and handled them well! 


1942: | appreciate all that, old fellow, 
but think how out-of-place you would be 
today with that crude half-spacer roller 
retainment as compared to my swanky 
bronze cage and microscopically finished 
solid rollers and races. 


1892-1942: You're right, lad. But look me 
over now. Other than in roller design I've 
changed considerably during these years. And 
I'm still in there pitching with you where ap- 
plications call for my lubrication features 
| and shock load advantages. So— give 
credit where credit is due! 


| THE 50™ YEAR OF 
ROLLER 


HYAT BEARINGS 


HYATT BEARINGS DIVISION, GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION, HARRISON, NEW JERSEY 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC ILLUSTRATIONS 


THE LITTLE EXTRA THAT IS MORALE 


Everybody is putting his back into winning this war... but some organizations 


have generated an extra will-to-win that consistently hangs up new production records. 


How do they do it? Of course, we cannot give you a cut and dried formula, but 
we can show you how, in recent months, several of the very largest and most victory- 
conscious industrial organizations in the country have used Connecticut General group 
life insurance as a part of their successful morale-building programs. Write direct to 


Connecticut General Life Insurance Company, Hartford, Connecticut. 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL 


GROUP LIFE INSURANCE 


vee PART OF Yle fluctacied Jay oye 


Your next engineering or 
business project... 


1t 


pay? 


The complete, three-fold method of 
analysis you need in order to find out most accu- 
rately is described in detail in this book. 


Engineering 
Economic Analysis 


SANS CEES Soe ; ; By C. E. Bullinger, Professor of Industrial Engi- 
© separating and defining the intangible neering, Pennsylvania State College. 359 pages, 

factors : : 6x 9%, 75 illustrations, £3.50. 
: Pa Ac mapey Oe ~ aay Mame RESENTS in considerable detail the methods of 

economic analysis of engineering projects for 

JUST OUT! the purpose of determining whether or not they are 
financially feasible. Beginning with the “idea” 
stage, the book covers every step in the de- 
velopment of a project, showing the economic and 
intangible factors that must be dealt with, meth- 
ods of finding costs, and how to summarize the 
financing problems involved. The use of charts 
as a means of analysis is stressed. 


10 DAYS’ FREE EXAMINATION—SEND THIS COUPON 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y¥. C. 

Send me Bullinger’s Engineering Economic Analysis for 10 days’ exami- 
nation on approval. In 10 days I will send $3.50, plus few cents postage, or 
return book postpaid. (Postage paid on cash orders.) 


THIS NEW BOOK TELLS YOU 


how to analyze a projected venture 
from the standpoint of :— 


@ evaluating the economic factors and 


PE 66 n4nc cts 5465 4gneees 6daderbbebabessaebhbtteogndas o90edssceeanunnaes 
COPGED. 2 « cle crens dé uadesecedceeseesns PORRIOG < . . bc cc cesedencsecewesewsncé 
eS eer re ee ee Company . BW -5-16-42 
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Youre Trading? 


Well, most people aren’: 
Newspapers find readers so little 
interested in markets that it's 
easy to cut financial space. 


Every time the stock market 4 
ders to a new low, financial ec\itors of 
newspapers — wince 
and brace themselves for another by 
cut. The lean years in Wall St: 
ago cut financial advertising to the point 
where no newspaper’s market section 
could pay for itself without reduction in 
size; most papers now regard it largely 
a circulation feature. To an econom 
minded business manager, a_ lagging 
market is likely to be the signal for lop 
ping another column off the financial 
section, 

e Eliminating Luxuries—The squeeze on 
financial space began about ten years 


| ago when the country finally realized 


that the 1929 catastrophe had started 
something more than a garden variety 
bear market. Through the depression 
years newspapers cut out everything that 
looked like a luxury item; the financial 
page was one of the first places they 
practiced self-denial. One paper after 
another whittled down space, shortened 
tables, scrapped traditional features. The 
pressure eased a little at the end of the 
lhirties, but the war promptly brought 
a new squeeze. 

Today the stately old financial sec- 

tion survives only in the largest of the 
metropolitan dailies, and even there it 
is allowed less than two-thirds the space 
it once had. Other papers have pruned 
news, eliminated comment, and com- 
pressed tables until they look almost 
like baseball box scores. 
e@ Some Typical Changes—In New York, 
the Herald Tribune has shrunk its sec 
tion from 55 columns to about 35; the 
Times has cut about the same propor 
tion and has simplified its tables some 
what. Both now get tables from a wire 
service instead of making their own 
compilations. 

The New York Post, which used to 
have one of the most elaborate sections 
of any afternoon paper in the county, 
has dropped all tables and concentrates 
news and comment into a single signed 
column. 

The four general daily papers of San 
Francisco stopped printing New York 
bond quotations in 1937. Their sec 
tions now average about two pages an 
issue, instead of the five or six that ran 


during the big bull market. 


The Milwaukee Journal cut all daily 
lists recently. The Denver Post has 
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ombined the financial page with live- 


tock and other markets news. ‘The 


pittsbu gh Press has dropped ail bond | 


tables 


» Costly Speed Records—One of the first _ 
depression casualties was the romantic | 
stem of setting price tables by hand | 


to get afternoon papers on the street in 
the shortest possible time. In this sys- 
tem, a battery of stock tickers was set 
up beside the type galleys. As the mar- 
ket progressed a team of clerks called off 
changing quotations to printers stand- 
ing across the forms; experienced crews 
could hurl type into blank spots and 
hustle away the pages for each edition— 
most importantly the “Wall Street 
Close” —almost as soon as the last quo- 
tation went on the tape. 

Papers took great pride in the speed 
end accuracy of their compilations, but 


in the dull trading of the ‘Thirties most | 


of them decided that hand-set tables 
were too expensive a luxury. ‘Today the 


| Sun is the only New York paper which 


hand-sets a full list of quotations. 
e¢Human Interest—Some papers, such 
as the Baltimore Evening Sun, experi- 
mented with “humanizing” their finan- 
cial sections, introducing color stories 
and replacing national statistics with 
features on local business. A few fell 
back on country weekly tactics, running 
columns of personal notes and humor. 
Almost all papers shifted emphasis from 
pure financial news to business and 
industry. 

But no amount of glamorizing could 
make up for the ruthless contraction of 
financial advertising. Financial linage in 
§2 cities telescoped from 74,200,000 in 
1929 to 20,500,000 in 1941 (chart, be- 
low). After 1932 the slump levelled off, 
but by then the total was down to the 
20,000,000 level. A mild revival in 1936 
carried it only to 25,000,000. 
¢ Lack of Public Interest—At the same 
time, volume of trading on the New 
York Stock Exchange was falling from 


a monthly average of 93,800,000 shares | 


Financial “Ads Fade 
With the Markets 


Volume of Trading 


(N. ¥. S. E., millions of shores) 
,™ 


Financial Advertising 


(millions of lines) 
l L 


! 
rm) 
oO 


Date: Media Records, 
N_Y. Stock Exchange © BUSINESS weeK 
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P LU S. .»Savings in critical metal! 


. » Savings in power and man-hours! 


Engineering studies show a saving of up to 47% of cop- 
per, steel and other critical metal may be obtained when 
the Mitter Continuous Wireway Fluorescent Lighting 
System is employed. These studies carefully took into 
account all necessary items for the complete lighting job 
—power plant, distribution, controls, wire, supports, etc. 

Then, too, it is a fact that the Mitter Fluorescent Sys- 
tem delivers greater light output per kilowatt . . . so 
vitally important today in Uncle Sam’s power conser- 
vation program, to say nothing of your pocketbook. 

Finally, because its continuous wireway contains all 
necessary operating auxiliaries the MILLer System can 
be installed economically (30 to 50 per cent savings here ) 
and fast, complete row by row . . . thus saving precious 
man-hours for actual production. 

War production one of your worries? Conservation of 
war materials one of your concerns? Then write today 
for further information. (Representatives in principal 
cities. ) 
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The First Quarter Roundup 
|| 1942 compared with 1941 al 
| 
SHOP EQUIPMENT | PRODUCTION % TRADE % PRICES ¢, C 
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lic was enough interested in securities @ Hope for Future—Editors agree prett he 
| markets to demand complete market in- unanimously on a gloomy prediction fo: — 
formation. Most papers are inclined, in the immediate future, but most of them sinc 
Soe Ga TTT RST Sa En is Caan a fact, to let specialized papers like the are cheerful about eventual develop. hele 
Pol Wall Street Journal and the Chicago ments. Priorities and rationing, the uses 
| DIVIDEND ON Journal of Commerce print the full and say, are stimulating interest in busine } 
COMMON STOCK detailed record of the markets. news. ‘loday a man’s newspaper te cro] 
Papers discovered by experiment that him what his chances are of getting . jute 
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} = pectedly belligerent opposition. The All that, however, is in the distant tu- vale 
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She, and the Herald Tribune which had fol- tor watches the lagging market and gnts ind: 
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Cotton in Cotton 


Shortage of imported jute 
for burlap bagging revives drive 
to cover American bales with 
doth made from domestic fiber. 


Now is the time, according to the cot- 
ton industry, to start wrapping cotton 
crops in cotton instead of burlap, to 
start trading in cotton bales on a net in- 
stead of a gross weight basis,,;and to es- 
tablish a grading system which will pre- 
clude excessive sampling that often rips 
the bale coverings to pieces and some- 
times loses enough cotton out of the 
bales to pay the rent on brokers’ sam- 
pling rooms. 

e To Cover the Crop—The need for bale 
covering, or bagging, is clear. With a 
ten- to twelve-million bale cotton crop 
coming up this autumn, there is not 
enough covering material in sight to 


bale it. Normally a good share of the | 


cotton crop is baled in jute bagging 
woven from used burlap and new jute 
butts, in which the used material some- 
times accounts for seven-eighths of the 
product. If manufacturers have on hand 
a sufficient supply of new jute, the jute 
baggers may be able to furnish their 
usual share of “new” bagging this year, 
since high consumption of cotton is 
bringing out an abnormal quantity of 
used bagging. 

However, as much as 20% of the 
crop is customarily covered with new 
jute bagging brought in directly from 
India, and another 20% covered with 
sugar cloth bagging made from used 
burlap bags here. With imports from 
India highly doubtful, shipments of bur- 
lap and of jute to be converted into 


burlap from Calcutta may be consid- | 
ered out. And with burlap in this coun- | 
tty just about jewel-rare there is every | 


likelihood that there will be no such 
thing as a used burlap bag; they will 
be either burlap bags in use, or simply 
valuable rags. 

*Looms a Problem—Cotton itself is 
indicated to carry the ball on its own 
covering, and the Department of Agri- 
culture has acknowledged the bale-cov- 
ering position by reviving the cotton 
bagging effort that petered out a couple 
of years ago. Thus far Lane Mills of 
New Orleans, former big producer of 
cotton bagging patterns, has undertaken 
to weave 2,000,000 bale covers and a 
few other mills have contracted for 
further quantities, but most textile mills 


are so laden with military and commer- 
cial cloth business that there is simply | 


no loom room. 


Nevertheless, the job appears to be | 
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“WALK-IN-THE-WATER” 
DOCKS AT CLEVELAND 


1518 


e Cleveland became a Lake 
Port 124 years ago, on the day 
Lake Erie’s first steamboat, 
“Walk-in-the-Water”, arrived 
from Buffalo. 


Twenty-seven years later, on 
May 17th, The National City 
Bank opened its doors to do 
business with Cleveland’s 
early industrial concerns. We 
have grown with these in- 
dustries for 97 years. 


Today... besides her ideal geo- 
graphical location ..Cleveland 
has the tools, the man-power, 
the transportation and the 
sound financial institutions 
that make her capable of 
handling the vital war pro- 
duction contracts given to her 
manufacturers. 


THE 
NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF CLEVELAND 


EUCLID AT EAST SIXTH 
6 
TERMINAL TOWER BLDG. 


~gSSIONAL Cipy 
é % 
1845 : 
Yeon aus™ 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 
INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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THE MARKETS 


Commercial banks are waiting hope- 
fully while the Army and Navy organize 
their new systems of guaranteed loans to 
war contractors. For seven successive 
weeks banks have watched commercial 
and agricultural loans—their big money- 
makers—fall away from the Mar. 18 peak 
of $7,035,000,000. They are counting 
on the new government policy to put 
brakes on the slump by making bank 
borrowers out of contractors who form- 
erly went direct to Washington when 
they needed cash. 
© Room for Competition—Best news the 
banks have had lately was the decision of 
the Army and Navy to charge 24% in- 
terest on advances to contractors (with 
certain exceptions). Object was to make 
the terms on advances consistent with 
the policy on guaranteed loans, and the 
result is to put banks in a position to 
compete, which they couldn't do against 
interest-free government money. 

Banks hope that a lot of their old 

customers will come back to the private 
financing fold now that government ad- 
vances carry a price tag. As long as the 
Amny and Navy were willing to advance 
30% of the contract price without 
charge, banks were shut out. 
e@ Big Volume Foreseen—More impor- 
tant than the return of old customers, 
however, is the prospect of doing a big 
new business in guaranteed loans. On 
Mar. 26, the Army, Navy, and Maritime 
Commission were empowered by execu- 
tive order to underwrite loans made by 
banks to their contractors (BW—Apr.18 
°42,p77). During the past month they 
have been setting up the machinery, and 
now they are just beginning to hit their 
stride. Some bankers expect the volume 
of guaranteed loans to reach as much as 
$5,000,000,000 before the year-end. 


COMMON STOCKS —A WEEKLY RECORD 


All of this will be handled t),:oup} 
the commercial banks with th¢ Arm 
and Navy assuming as much of t 
as the banks ask. 

It will take a lot of new b 


however, to offset the decline in the 
banks’ ordinary loan business. Comer. 
cial loans of weekly reporting | ederal 
Reserve member banks in 10)! cities 
have fallen almost $400,000,000 in the 
last seven weeks, and now stand at about 
the level of last December. Many ciyj] 
ian industries are cutting down opera. 


tions and paying off their debts. 
® More Government Bonds—Al! this 
means that government securitics will 
make up an increasing proportion of 
bank portfolios in the next year or so 
Investments in governments are going up 
steadily; it isn’t likely that loans could 
jump enough to keep the ratio constant 
As a sidelight on this portfolio prob 
lem, the Treasury’s recent experiment 
with a 24% “tap” issue gives a sounding 
on the reservoir of institutional credit 
outside the banks. The books closed last 
Thursday, with sales totaling between 
$800,000,000 and $1,000,000,000 


Security Price Averages 


This Week Month Year 
Week Ago Ago Ago 


Stocks 
Industrial . 7999 78.2 789 93.7 
Railroad .... 24.8 24.9 24.5 29.3 
Utility ..... 29.7. 29.8 29.0 44.9 
Bonds 
Industrial ...107.5 106.8 107.2 102.5 
Railroad .... 87.7 88.4 87.7 90.2 
Utility .....102.0 102.4 102.5 106.5 


U. S. Govt. .110.3 110.6 110.8 110.0 


Data: Standard & Poor’s Corp. except for 
government bonds which are from _ the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 
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yp to cotton. Head of the Cotton Tex- 
tile Institute, Claudius T. Murchison, 
edicts a limited amount of jute bag- 
ing for 1942-43, still less and possibly 
al at all for 1943-44. On this basis, 
Murchison considers the changeover to 
cotton covering mandatory and suggests 
that the industry will have to make the 
qwitch in no less than two years. 

e Setting Standards—About two-thirds 
of the country’s mills have already prom- 
sed the government that they will al- 
jow seven pounds extra weight in buy- 
ing bales covered with cotton rather 
than jute. What the cotton bagging 
proponents want, however, is a legal 
rather than volunteer acknowledgment 
of the extra cotton value in a cotton- 
covered bale. 

Hence the bagging crisis may this 
time get the latest revision of the dur- 
able Fulmer bill through Congress. ‘lhe 
Fulmer bill, H. R. 6656, does not make 
cotton bagging mandatory, but directs 
the Secretary of Agriculture to establish 
standards for bale covering materials 
and set tare allowances, which suggests 
no less than a fair shake for cotton bag. 
ging, at a minimum. 

No good system has been announced 
yet for eliminating free-lance sampling 
of bales and at the same time satisfying 
cotton buyers who feel that cotton 
grades lie exclusively in their own eyes 
and finger tips. War stresses, however, 
plus the fact that patches to cover sam- 
ple tears are going to be increasingly 
scarce, may bring the industry, includ- 
ing buyers, around to some sort of cer 
tificated grades. 


Doling Out Cocoa 

WPB’s 30% reduction in 
grinding of beans means emptier 
cups, even though stocks still 
appear reasonably comfortable. 


War pressure on the teacup is mount- 
ing. With tea distribution cut 50%, 
coffee 25%, the War Production Board 
this week moved on to cocoa by order- 
ing a 30% reduction in the grinding of 
cocoa beans, beginning immediately and 
extending for a three month period. Al- 
though the curtailment technique is 
different this time, restrictions having 
been placed on grinders rather than on 
distributors as in coffee and tea, the 
effect on consumers in the long run will 
certainly prove the same—emptier tea- 
cups, 


¢ Warehouse Stocks Dip—Cocoa has for | 


several months been a natural for some 
form of control. More than a month 
ago stocks of cocoa in warehouses li- 
tensed by the New York Cocoa Ex- 
change dipped below 1,000,000 bags for 
the first time since early 1939. Today 
the licensed warehouse stock is down to 
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PAINT IS PART OF YOUR LIGHTING SYSTEM 


You've spent a lot of time figur- 
ing out new ways and means to 
get more production and get it 
quicker. But there is one important 
aid to better work you may have 
overlooked ... clean WHITE walls 
and ceilings. 


S this a comparatively minor 

item you can skip right now? 
Certainly not. Ask your own main- 
tenance man, plant superintend- 
ent, or production manager. Ask 
any lighting expert.They’ll tell you 
that dark, dingy walls and ceilings 
can absorb up to 60% of the light 
from the best lighting system, actu- 
ally cutting production 10% or more. 


This is no time to put off any im- 


provement that can increase your 
capacity. And, painting is one of 
the easiest, most economical things 
you can do. Even if you are oper- 
ating on 24-hour schedules, you 
can paint any part of your plant 
without interrupting production. 

A trained Barreled Sunlight Repre- 
sentative can show you how. Backed 
by our 40 years of experience in mak- 
ing white paint for industry, he is 
fully equipped to help your mainte- 
nance man work out a practical paint- 
ing program that will step up your 
output because it improves working 
conditions. Write U.S. Gutta Percha 
Paint Co., 11-E Dudley St., Provi- 
dence, R. I. 


[ 
INDUSTRIAL WHITE PAINT SPECIALISTS FOR 40 YEARS 
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year ago. 
Thus far in 1942, Africa, nor) .),| 
plier of 60% of American cocoa, }; 
sent no cocoa whatsoever to warchoy 
here, and Brazil, next largest source. ), 


| landed less than 10% of the quant 
| shipped last year. All imports, ac 


ing to WPB, totaled only 34% of op, 
sumption in the first three months 
1942. 

@ Holdings Held “Adequate”—\\ PB ., 
ordering the reduction, described tot; 
stocks of cocoa beans held in al] ware. 
houses and in manufacturers’ inventories 
s “adequate,” since on Apr. 1() thes 
holdings amounted to 452,000,000 ) 
compared with consumption last year of 
523,000,000 Ib. The cocoa trade, never. 
theless, is not too happy. 

Cocoa imports for some years hay 
been mounting. Before 1941, annus 
supplies were frequently running ahead 
of consumption; hence the stock of 
beans and finished products in many. 
facturers’ hands ballooned, which is why 
it looks reasonably comfortable even 
now. However, the quantity of cocoa 
beans now in warehouses is little more 
than a quarter of the total supply of 
cocoa in both raw and processed form, 
and unless imports pick up, which is 
unlikely at present, available cocoa afte: 
the 30% reduction has become effective 
will only stretch out to cover about nine 
months’ needs. 

@ Chocolate Bar Hit—Worst casualty 
will be the chocolate bar, but the crack- 
down here will not be as bad as it might, 
since today’s army field rations do not 
include the chocolate bar as they did in 
the last war. Moreover, relatively high 
stocks of finished cocoa products will 
give consumers the benefit of some lag 
before the cut reaches to the retail end. 

Eventually soda fountains will have 
30% less chocolate syrup, candy-makers 
30% less chocolate candy, and so on. 
And another choice will be added to the 
beverage list. Will you have half a cup 
of tea, three-quarters of a cup of coffee, 
or 70% of a cup of cocoa? 


‘AGRICULTURE'S LAGGARDS 


Commentary on 1941 agricultural 
prosperity: Out of 52 principal 194! 
crops, calculated on the basis of their 
crop years, only four failed to return a 
total sales value greater than during the 
1940 season. These four Boris Karloft 
of the farm field were maple sugar, 
maple sirup, alfalfa seed, and lemons. 
Crops were smaller in all four, but ex 
cept for an approximately static price 
on maple sugar, prices received by farm- 
ers were higher. 

New England thrift note: On practic: 
ally every crop, the value of the product 
consumed on the farm household was 
higher, but not maple sirup; with high 
market prices, the Yankee apparently 
sold sirup and ate his pancakes nude. 
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“Bed Sheets an’ Fishin’ Poles” 


One of the penalties we pay for the 
astness and complexity of the economy 
under which we live is the difficulty of 
eating its operations to the average 
man’s every-day life. If we wish to talk 
about the affairs of the average man we 
must use average terms but these, of 
themselves, mean little to the average 

an. 
‘ie we would talk convincingly to any 
individual about his particular interests 
we must talk about the specific things 
that compose those interests, not about 
abstractions that often mean little or 
nothing to him. To the average man, 
his job is a job, not a market for his 
grvices. To him, a raise is a raise, not 
an increased share of the national in- 
come. His money in the bank is just 
that, not the national savings fund. 

One reason so many people are in- 
trigued by phony economic notions is 
that the left-wingers and rabble-rousers 
talk nonsense to them in words they can 
understand, while others talk good sense 
in words they can’t understand. I con- 
cede that it is easier to win acceptance 
for appetizing nonsense than for un- 
palatable truth—as the war now is driv- 
ing home to us—but truth and sense start 
with a double handicap when they are 
clothed in words of vague meaning. 
There’s much room for improvement in 
this vital matter of getting good sense 
across to the people in connection with 
the great issues they will have to solve 
during the tense days that lie ahead. 

I was reminded of all this the other 
day when I heard about an old colored 
educator in Texas who has been doing 
a good job of interpreting sound eco- 
nomics to his people. 

Not so long ago an agricultural expert 
went down from Washington to lecture 
the old gentleman’s flock on the feeding 
of live-stock. He waxed profound and 
exhaustive but, unfortunately, most of 
his instruction went over the heads of 
his earnest but simple listeners. When 
he had finished it looked as though his 
bors had been in vain, until the old 
Negro chairman rose to close the session. 

“What dis gen’Iman is a tellin’ yo’ 
all,” he summarized, “is dat yo’ gotta 
put in plenty time at de front end wid 
ce feed-bucket, ef yo’ expects to spend 
much time at de hin’ end wid de milk- 
bucket.” 

It was the same old man who once 
attended a rather heavy discussion on 
cconomics brought to his institution by 
2 group of white educators. There were 
charts galore, enlarged on a canvas screen 
and elucidated in detail with the aid of 
long pointers. 

The old gentleman listened intently 
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and when he was asked to participate in 


the ensuing discussion, he remarked: 
“All dis is mos’ interestin’ an’ | 
reckon it’s mighty impo’tant to de white 
folks dat wants to git on. But wid my 
people it’s diff'rent. When dey wants 
to know whether dey’s making out good 
or not, dey don’t need no bed-sheets an’ 


fishin’ poles an’ chart-pitchers—dey jest | 


has to rub dere bellies, dat’s all.” 

And unless we are able to get the basic 
facts that govern our complicated econ- 
omy into terms that will make truth just 


as vivid as that to the rank and file of | 


the American people who must make 
the decisions, we shall be in for some 
stormy times. And if we are unable to 
meet that test, no one knows how long 
the people may be able to retain that 
power of decision. 


Report to the Home Town 


During the past few years, many com- 
panies have come to recognize the legiti- 
mate interest in their operations by 
many groups outside their management 
and ownership. 

This recognition has taken the form 
of annual reports arranged to be intel- 
ligible to others than bankers and ac- 
countants. Through them many stock- 
holders have been able to get a better 
idea of what it’s all about. 

Some companies have taken pains to 
prepare annual reports for their em- 
ployees, in which essential data con- 
cerning the business are put so as to 
make its operations and its obligations 
clear to everyone on its payrolls. All 
of which has been all to the good. 

Now R. G. LeTourneau, Inc. of Pe- 
oria recognizes the interest of its fellow 
townsmen. It runs a full-page news- 
paper advertisement, addressing ““To the 
Citizens of Peoria An Annual Report 
from R. G. LeTourneau, Inc.” 

The report uses words, figures, charts, 
and pictures to tell about the company’s 
products and operations, to show how its 
earth-moving equipment is used for both 
civil and war construction, to tell some- 
thing of its employees and their training, 
to show how the company and its people 
measure up to the responsibilities of 
citizenship. 

“In conclusion,” the Report acknowl- 
edges its limited scope, and makes it 
convenient for anyone to ask for the 
complete 1941 LeTourneau Report. 

Altogether this report to the home 
town is a constructive recognition of the 
third group that goes to make up the 
specific “public” of any business, the 
three being, of course, its own em- 
ployees, the people with whom it does 
business as buyer or seller, its home- 


town neighbors. Wc. 


FOR 
War-TIME 
NEEDS = 


SPECIAL PURPOSE 


OIST EQUIPMENT 


Electric and Hand Power 
Sedgwick engineering and plant 
facilities are at the disposal of ex- 
ecutives who are concerned with 
vertical transportation problems in 
their factories, warehouses, and 
other structures. 


* * * * 


Since 1893, Sedgwick has specialized 
in the design and manufacture of lift 
equipment to meet normal and spe- 
cial requirements. 


Correspondence Invited 


SEDGWICK MACHINE WORKS 
159 West 15th St., New York 


Dumb Waiters 
& Elevators 


FOR A GOOD 
DAYS WORK IN 


Bm GeETAGooo 
NIGHTS SLEEP AT 


RATES FROM $3.29 


COMPLETE LY AIR-CONDITIONED - 


COMPLETE ** ATLAS FENCE CO. 


FENCE SERVICE Dept ew PHILADELPHIA 


GUNK Cleans... 


New Army Lustreless Paint — 
Preserves 100% Camouflage—No Shine 


This versatile, emulsifying solvent an- 
ticipates every military and industrial 


grease cleaning problem — especially CURRAN 

effective cleaner for small arms and CORP. 

cannon. Mtg. Chemists 
~ Maiden, Mass. 


TYPEWRITER 
PAPERS 


very sheet of Berkshire Typewriter 

Paper makes a good impression... 

emphasizes your business standing. 
V BU NESS NEED 


THE TREND 


THE EXCESS-PROFITS PROBLEM 


When the House Ways and Means Committee re- 
cently proposed a 94% excess-profits tax, American edi- 
torial writers immediately got busy: The tax is far too 
high; it will take the profit incentive out of business, 
destroy initiative, and stimulate inefhiciency. One news- 
paper went so far as to suggest that for every dollar that 
management “spent wastefully hiring needless men or 
retaining inefficient and outmoded methods of produc- 
tion, it would be wasting only 6°% of its own money.” 
And it concluded that the result might well be “increas- 
ing slackness in industrial methods.” 


© Much can be said against the House proposal, but not 
that. It is hardly realistic to assume that corporations— 
just because of a high excess-profits tax—would deliber- 
ately waste resources or man hours. After all, corporations 
are composed of men; and men are creatures of their 
habits. It is not logical to assume that the purchasing 
agent of a big company will change overnight from a 
shrewd bargainer to a devil-may-care buyer, just because 
of a rise in the EPT. 

Nor will the hard-driving foreman of an industrial plant 
suddenly become lax because there aren’t the same profits 
for the owners as there used to be. Nor will research men 
and engineers instantaneously repudiate all of their past 
training and cease their search for new methods and new 
processes. Nor will top executives, who have spent years 
gathering together a tight, efficient organization, desert 
their calling and become mismanagers. 

It has been suggested that, instead of the committee’s 
plan, Congress adopt the British scheme—a 100% excess- 
profits tax now, followed by a 20% rebate after the war. 
Business men, however, had better think twice about this 
proposal. In the first place, no date is set for the British 
refund; in the second place, the rebate, when it is paid, 
is to be regarded as ordinary corporate income, and hence 

will be subject to corporation taxes. So you don’t get 
20°, of the excess-profits tax back after all. 


¢ Right now, the British normal tax on corporations is 
50°, and that rate is likely to outlast the war. If it pre- 
vails when the British Treasury decides to release the 
impounded EPT, then the refund would amount to only 
half of its face value—10°% instead of 20%. And on that 
basis, the effective EPT rate would be 90%—not so very 
far off from the Committee’s proposal of 94%. Thus, 
many a corporation executive might well wonder, under 
such a proposal, whether 6° in hand now might not be 
better than 20°, on the cuff. Especially if that 20% is to 
be subject to ordinary income taxes, as in Britain, or to 
future acts of Congress. 

Moreover, the business man should consider how labor 
leaders will view a tax-rebate plan. Are they not apt to 
think of it as a subterfuge, as a scheme to pay less taxes, 
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while seeming to pay more? And that goes despite per. 
suasive arguments in favor of the plan—that the refunds 
will be used to buy new plant and equipment after the 
war; that they will create employment for returning 
soldiers; that they will help reconversion from wartime 
production to peacetime production. 


@ From the longer-term economic standpoint, it is far 
more important to the business man to have wage rates 
battened down than to have a tax refund at some future 
date after the war. After all, the refund will be only a 
momentary windfall. But if wage rates continue to rise, 
there will be a more or less permanent increased charge 
against earnings. 

However, it is doubtful whether the President will be 
able to get labor leaders to accept a general freeze on 
wage rates unless profits are also frozen. May it not be 
better as a matter of dollar-and-cents realism to have a 
hard-and-fast excess-profits tax than a free-and-easy wage 
policy? That is a basic question for the corporation execu- 
tive to consider. 

On that basis, a profits freeze conceivably might be 
looked upon as an investment in lower wages after the 
war. Further, it might be the start for effective imple- 
mentation of the President's all-out price-control policy. 
For price control depends on three basic economic factors 
—freezing wages, prices, and profits. But you cannot well 
control one without the other. It’s an economic tripod— 
so to speak. And for stability all legs must rest on a solid 
political foundation. 


© One thing we can learn from England. There, a corpo 
ration is permitted to select as its profits ceiling the high- 
est of the three pre-war years, 1936 to 1938. We might 
adopt a similar plan, and go further. We might choose 
the highest one of the three pre-war years, 1939-1941. 
That would mean that the fairly satisfactory year of 1941 
would be the ceiling for most companies. But instead of 
a 20% rebate, we’ might tax all earnings above that 
selected year 100% 

That would be a real start on the problem of prices, 
wages, and profits. Each corporation would have a def- 
nite limit on its earnings. And union leaders could not, 
thereafter, argue that corporations were making huge 
profits out of war orders. For profit levels would be set; 
and all profits above those levels would be taxed—100% 
—with no post-war rebate. Then we would have a ceiling 
that is a ceiling. 

But profits control is not enough. Along with it, we 
need effective wage control and price control, if we are 
to control wartime economic gains and implement the 
price freeze. ‘Tripods can’t stand on one leg. 


The Editors of Business Week 
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